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ABSTRACT 

A need for remediation has been increasingly apparent 
within vocational education and job-related skill training. The 
current debates about basic skills and literacy reveal ambiguities in 
the definition of the problem and the focus of the concern. Telephone 
questionnaires and program visits provided information about reaiedial 
offerings within vocational education, Job Training Partnership Act 
programs, and welfare-to-work programs in 23 regions located in 9 
states. Results show the type of remediation provided, the existing 
coordination, and the lack of information in the existing system. An 
assessment of the effectiveness of current remedial efforts indicates 
that an extensive literature describes good practice in adult 
education and remediation based largely on experience, but that there 
are few outcome evaluations of remedial programs, and many are based 
on inappropriate research designs. The dominant approach of "skills 
and drills" has proved to violate roost conventions of good practice 
in adult education, and there is evidence that the pedagogical 
methods of most remedial programs are inappropriate. Alternatives to 
skills and drills are a "meaning-making" approach, "eclectic'' 
approaches, functional context literacy training, and other programs 
that integrate remediation with job skills training, issues with 
implications for future policy are effectiveness, appropriate 
pedagogy, and purpose of remediation. (Appendixes include 146 
references, a 36-item bibliography, and the interview protocol.) 
(YLB) 
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SUMMARY 



A furor has erupted in this country over basic skills. Complaints from the business 
community about the deficiencies of the labor force, criticism of the educational system, 
and alarm about high levels of illiteracy have all increased concerns about skill levels. 
Deficiencies in basic skills are also problems for the work-related education and job training 
programs, as many have felt unable to proc^ with relatively job-sp«nfic training without 
first wrestling with the problem of underprepared individuals. Most postsecondary 
educational institutions and job training programs have increased the remedial education 
they provide, and most of them agree that the problem will become worse. 

lliis report — part of a series from the National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education (NCRVE) examining \hc coosxlination among vcx:ational education. Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA) programs, and welfare-to-work programs — examines the 
relationship between remedial education and job-related skill training because so little is 
known about this nexus. Given the proliferation of both work related training and remedial 
education, one important issue is the coordination problem — both ti% coordination among 
the major providers of remedial ediK^ation and the coordination between remediation effcxis 
and job-sp<xific training. A second crucial question is effectiveness. Since remediation is 
instrumental to achieving other goals — especially entry into and success in vocational 
education or job training — the question of whether existing remedial efforts are successful 
in preparing individuals for subsequent job training is paramount. A final issue which 
proves central — and is linked closely to that of effectiveness — ^is that of teaching methods. 
Despite the variety of institutions providing remediation, most programs use similar 
teaching methods — an approach we label "skills and drills" — despite several a priori 
reasons to doubt its effectiveness. 



The Existing System 

To examine these issues and to describe the vast array of remediation efforts linked 
to vocational education and job training, we completed telephone surveys of providers in 
twenty-three regions within nine states, supplemented by visits to a variety of typical and 
exemplary programs. The survey results enable us to describe common practices in 
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community colleges, technical institutes* adult basic education programs, JTFA progFams, 
and wclfare-to-wc»-k programs — publicly supported efforts that dwarf the voluniaiy literacy 
efforts and community-based programs that often receive more media attention. In all the 
communities we studied, remediation proves to be ubiquitous, with a wide variety of 
institutions providing some form of basic skills instruction. A second characteristic of local 
systems is that, in theory, they are structured to provide a hierarchy of programs leading 
from the lowest levels of literacy (and often math competency) to the collegiate level. In 
practice, however, the mechanisms of referral among programs are pooiiy developed; 
systems of guiding students through the maze are almost nonexistent; most programs have 
very modest ambitions; and dropout rates are high — so that the smooth continuum of 
courses which might exist is rare. Within such a system, the common practice of refeiring 
individuals to other institutions for remediation — one that appears to maximize cooperation 
and coordination— may in fact be counterproductive. 

Within most remedial programs, a "new orthodoxy" about teaching methods has 
emerged despite the lack of any national standards or a national cuiriculum: In place of the 
uniform cuniciUum that prevailed fifteen years ago witii progress based on seat-time, most 
programs now describe themselves as individualized, self-paced, with the majority also 
competency-based and open-entry/open-exit, allowing students to proceed at their own 
pace and to leave when they have mastered certain competencies. In addition, aknost all of 
them follow an approach to teaching we label "skills and drills," in which complex 
competencies such as reading, writing, and mathematical fadhty are broken into discrete 
skills on which students drill. 

The popularity of "functional context literacy training," which presents literacy 
training in the context of skills required on the job, and the emerging convention that 
students learn best when competencies are taught in some concrete application (or 
contextualized) suggest that coordinating remediation with job skills training might be 
effective. However, almost no remedial programs allied with vocational education and job 
training programs relate the content of remediation to the job skills training that will 
presumably follow. The most common practice is to require students to complete 
remediation before entering vocational education or job training — a sequential order 
implying that students who fail to complete remediation are denied entrance to vocational 
education and job training. 
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A flnal characteristic of the existing system is that there is almost no infcaination 
about its activities and effectiveness. Some providers cannot even ^ell how many 
individuals are enrolled in remedial programs; almost none can provide any systematic 
infbmiation about completion rates (though they are clearly low); evaluations of subsequent 
effects are almost nonexistent, and most evaluations are methodologically flawed. The 
result is that there is almost no evidence to suggest which of the many programs now 
offered are effective and still less information that would enable teachers and researchers to 
improve current practice. 



Effectiveness and Pedagogy 

In the absence of direct evidence about which remedial efforts arc effective, it is 
necessary to rely on indirect arguments. The consensus on good practice in adult education 
provides some guidaiice. The dominant teaching methods in remedial programs are those 
we describe as "skills and drills" — an approach which encompasses many assumptions 
about the classroom practices, the nature of individualization, the roles of teachers and 
smdents, the namre of leaming as an individual and decontextualized activity, the nature of 
curriculum, and the sources of motivation. While these teaching methods are logical, 
internally consistent, apparently efficient, and well established at most levels of the 
educational system, their assumptions prove to violate many of the conventions of good 
practice in adult education. In ad(tition, most individuals in remedial programs have failed 
to leam basic reading and math despite eight to twelve years of instruction in skills and 
drills within elementary and secondary schools; why the same approach should succeed for 
adults when it has previously failed is unclear. Indeed, it is all too plausible that the high 
dropout rates and paltry learning gains in most remediation efforts can be blamed partly on 
the dominant pedagogical methods. 

The alternatives to skills and drills are dlHicult to describe precisely because they 
have not been codified or standardized. However, the approach we label "meaning- 
making" reverses the assumptions of skills and drills, leading to very different classroom 
practices, roles for teachers and students, and assumptions of curriculum. While it is 
difficult to find pure examples of meaning-making, many programs — especially in 
community colleges — can be described as eclectic, borrowing from both skills and drills 
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and meamng-makijig as teachers experiment with alternatives ^propriate to their adult 
studer. ^. In addition, functional context literacy training, which "integrates literacy training 
into technical training," replaces the decontextualized content and methods of skills and 
drills with materials and exercises drawn from functional contexts — in most cases from the 
requirements of employment However, functional context approaches have little to say 
about the other assumptions underiying teaching methods, and so can lead to programs that 
resemble meaning-making or programs that look like conventional remediation in almost all 
tiieir details. 

While programs integrating basic skill instruction and vocational training prove to 
be rare, a few provide distinct alternatives to skills and drills. Finally, it is possible to 
describe literacy programs based on meaning-making, though they are few and far between 
and their effectiveness is difficult to judge. However, they clarify that alternatives to the 
well-established practices of skills and drills can be developed, offering substantial promise 
in remedying some persistent problems in remediation — the motivational problem, the fact 
that many adults repon skills and drills programs to be boring, the irrelevance of many 
programs to subsequent education or job training, the conclusion that most remedial efforts 
violate the conventional assumptions of good adult education, and the fact that many adults 
have previously failed to learn through skills and drills in the schools. 



Directions for Future Policy 

Virtually every administrator of remedial education forecasts increasing demand, 
and so reforms in the existing system are crucial to those who enroll, to the vocational 
education and job training programs who find themselves with underpxeparcd students, and 
ultimately to employers and to die pnxiuctivity of the economy. Several reforms can be 
undertaken without substantial increases in resources or institutional reconstruction. The 
first involves coordination and the cuntnt haphazard patterns of referrals among piogxams. 
Vocational education and job training programs should develop coherent policies about 
referrals to remedial programs to ensure that individuals are referred only to appropriate 
forms of remediation and to institutions of adequate quality. In addition, tracking 
mechanisms need to be developed to follow individuals among programs and prevent them 
from becoming lost in the system. 
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The intent of the first recommendation is to require programs to refer individuals 
only to effective remedial programs. This leads to a second recommendation: Given tlie 
near-complete absence of information about effectiveness, resources for evaluation need to 
be increased. Such results could not only prevent individuals &om being referred to 
ineffective forms of education, but they could also provide information about improving 
instruction. 

This leads naturally to a third n^omnKsndation: Given the dominance of methods 
based on skills and drills and the evidence against this approach, policymakers and 
administrators need to consider variations and improvements in teaching methods. We sre 
co;ivinced that substantial improvement in remediation will be impossible without moving 
to the more active forms of teaching associated with meaning-making. But whether these 
or other approaches to teaching adults are the most effective, our recommendation is that 
there needs to be much more experimentation with alternative pedagogies, along with 
evaluation designed to identify good practice. 

Other reforms will require much mors debate about what we as a nation require of 
our system of work-related education and training, including remedial education. The 
current discussicms about deficiencies in the labor force do not clearly point out whether the 
underlying problem is one of basic academic skills, work habits, interpersonal abilities, 
"higher-order" capacities, or judgement Another ambiguity involves who the bcneficiaries 
of remedial efforts should be, and whether wage earners, employers with relatively low- 
skilled (and low-paid) jobs, or the economy a;- a whole is the target. If the problem is one 
of "higher-order" abilities, or interpersonal skills,^ judgement, or a shift to a high-skill, 
high-productivity economy, then the current narrowly defined remedial programs — which 
generally confine themselves to low-level cognitive capacities — are wholly inadequate. 
From this vantage it may be necessary both to revise these programs substantially by 
providing much more intensive instruction, and to start the much more difficult reforms of 
reshaping the K-12 education system, changing the nature of teaching throughout the 
system and providing much more sophisticated (and expensive) forms of education tv 
larger fractions of the population. These are reforms for the long run, of course, but they 
are unavoidable if we as a country are serious about developing a world-class labor force 
with capacities more sophisticated than simple reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
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INTRODUCTION 



A fiiror has erupted in this countxy over basic skills. The business community has 
complained about the incompetence of the labor force, asserting that lower productivity — 
from an inability to read instructions and warning signs, mistakes in measuring and simple 
arithmetic, and poor communications skills — has contributed to the noncompetitiveness of 
the American economy. Others have raised concerns about the level of literacy in the 
American population, with estimates of the number of "illiterates" ranging from twenty 
million to sixty million. The woirics over levels of basic skills arc part of a concern with 
academic competencies tiiat goes back at least to 1983, when A Nation at Risk presented 
the spectre of "untiiinking, unilateral educational disarmament" as a result of declining 
school performance. This concem may even go back to the most recent "discovery" of 
illiteracy around 1970. However, those with longer memories remind us that there has 
been a virtually constant worry in this country about illiteracy, especially among 
immigrants and Blacks (Kaestie, 1991); indeed, an address by the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education in 1882 entitied "Illiteracy and Its Social, Political, and Industrial Effects" 
(Eaton, 1882) could easily have been part of die past decade's hand- wringing. 

At the same time, quieter changes have been taking place in postsccondary 
institutions and job training programs to remedy deficiencies in basic skills. Virtually every 
community college in the country has expanded its remedial offerings (often termed 
developmental education), as have large numbers of four-year colleges. The demand for 
non-credit adult education, sponsored by a variety of school systems and postsccondary 
institutions, has by all accounts expanded enormously; however, as in the case of college 
programs, the lack of consistent data makes it impossible to quantify the trend. Programs 
sponsored by the Job Training Parmership Act (JTPA) have increasingly realized the need 
for more basic education to enable their clients to progress past unskilled entry-level jobs, 
and Congress has sought to direct JTPA toward longer-term training that incorporates more 
basic skills. Welfare-to-work programs for welfare recipients, funded by the Job 
Opportunities and Basic Skills (JOBS) program autiiorizcd by the Family Support Act of 
1988, have incorporated yet another group into the public institutions preparing individuals 
for work, with many programs finding that they have to provide more remedial education 
tiian they had anticipated. The Department of Education has implemented a scries of 
woricplacc literacy demonstration projects, and other proposals related to workplace literacy 
have come from the Department of Labor. Between the expansion of remedial education in 
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existing institutions and proposals for new programs, remedial education appears to be the 
fastest-growing component of the publicly funded system of education and job training. 

The need for remediation has been increasingly apparent within vocational 
education and job training as well. A common complaint from vocational educators at both 
the high school and the postsecondary levels is that students come unprepared. They lack 
the basic skills in reading, writing, communications, and math necessary for reading 
instruction manuals, understanding blueprints and diagrams, writing simple leners, filling 
out forms, or calculating measurements in woodworking and metalworking. Similar 
complaints firom JTPA and welfare-to-work programs, which typically enroll individuals 
even less wcU-picparcd than those in vocational education, confirm the extent of the 
problem. As wc examined vocational education, JIPA programs, and welfarc-to-work 
programs (Grubb, Brown, Kaufman, & Lederer, 1989; Grubb, Brown, & Lcderer, 1990), 
many reported that they were unable to proceed with their major purpose — providing 
relatively job-specific skill training for an increasing fraction of individuals. Qcariy, then, 
deficiencies in basic skills have become problems for the work-related education and 
training system, just as they have for the academic side. The resolutions have varied, of 
course: Some programs have increased the amount of remedial education they provide with 
their own funds or have referred individuals to other programs, while others, limited by 
resources or philosophically unwilling to provide remediation, have rejected applicants not 
meeting minimum achievement levels But virtually cvay program has had to wrestle with 
underprepared individuals, and almost all agree that the problem will become worse. 

As a result, wc began to examine the relation of remedial education to job-related 
skill training. One important aspect is the coordination problem, a familiar problem from 
many areas of education and social policy.^ Given a proliferation of programs with 
overlapping responsibilities, it is common to see both cooperation and competition — 



* The National Center far Research in Vocaticmal Education (NGIVE) is required by the Carl D. Perkins 
Vocatic»al Educatk» Act tt) report to Congress and the Secret^ of Education on the coodin^ion between 
vocational educatioa SKl JTPA This has so far resulted in two repcxts: Gnibb et al. (1989) md Giubb et 
al. (1990), which investigated welfare-to-work isograms as well as vocational ediKation and JTPA because 
of the p(^tial importance of JOBS programs as a soim:e of training. This report is the third in this series. 
We chose to examine remediadon efforts rather than job skills training that was the focus of the earlier 
repMts for the following reasons: The need for rnnedijuion was so often menti(Hied by the progrvns we 
visited earlier; we knew of no prior examination of the relation of remediatkin u> job skills trainiiig: and 
coordination in job skills training has b^n su0k;iently studied— even overstudied. In addition to the earlier 
reports torn the NCRVE, see Trutko, Bailis. and Bamow (1989) for a review of t}» extensive literature. 



cooperation when programs send their clients to other programs or collaborate to provide 
services joikitly and competition when programs stake out "turf' and fail to collaborate. 
Congress, as well as some state governments, has always been concerned about 
coordination because of the fear that competition would lead to duplication and waste. 
Conversely, cooperation promises certain economies, particularly if different agencies can 
establish a division of labor in which each provides those services at which they are best. 
As programs providing some form of remediation proliferate — with adult education; 
conmiunity colleges and technical institutes; JTPA programs; weifarc-to-work programs; 
community-based organizations (CBOs) funded by JTPA and welfare, as well as other 
sources; firms with workplace literacy efforts; volunteer literacy campaigns; and public 
libraries all contributing in some measure — the coordination issue has become more 
important, and it appears to be one of the major concerns of those administering literacy 
programs.^ Despite its potential importance, coordination among remediation programs 
has never to our knowledge been examined 

A second crucial issue is effectiveness. In our prior analyses of vocational 
education, JTPA, and welfare-to-work programs, we found that duplication and poor 
coordination are not as serious as is usually assened and that a great deal of cooperation 
exists. What is more inq}ortant and more difficult to assess is whether cooperation leads to 
more effective services. While it is reasonable to assume that coordination leads to greater 
effectiveness — because it typically expands the options open to individuals and allows 
different programs to "specialize" in those services they perform best — evidence about 
effiectiveness is usually missing. In the case of remediation linked to vocational education 
and job training, the question of effectiveness is especially crucial because remediation is 
rarely seen as good in itself. Instead, it 's instrumental to achieving certain work-related 
goals such as entry into a job skills program, improved performance in vocational 
programs, receipt of a GED to enhance (one hopes) the chance of employment, or mobility 
once an individual has found an entry-level job — or otiicr personal goals linked to literacy 
such as the ability to read to one's children and the ability to participate politically. The 
question of whether remedial efforts achieve any of these goals is critical. Both in 
examining specific programs around the country and in looking at exemplary programs, we 
have searched for evidence of effectiveness. To be sure, the question of how one might 

2 In a survey of state direcu»^ of adult education. Holmes, McQuaid, and Walker (1987) found that 
coordination was genaBUy the third-ranked barrier to the develc^eni effective adult literacy effons, after 
lack of funding and lack of motivation among students. 
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measure effectiveness proves to be difficult — since there is substantial disagreement about 
the goals of remedial piDgrams — but the issue of effectiveness is unavoidable. 

In the case of remedial programs linked to vocational education and job training, a 
particular coordination issue linked to effectiveness is the relationship between the two 
components. For reasons wc examine more closely in the section entiticd "Alternatives to 
Skills and Drills," an increasingly popular proposal — though a rare practice — is remedial 
education whose content is in some way linked to, or drawn from, or integrated with 
vocational skills training. This proposal, perhaps best known in the form of "functional 
context litwacy training" (Sticht, Armstrong, Caylor, & Hickey, 1987; Sticht & Mikulecky, 
1984), has some obvious advantages in providing motivation for individuals to complete 
programs and in giving remedial education a relevance, or context, that it might otherwise 
lack. Motc generally, functional context literacy training raises the question of whether and 
how remedial education and job skills training should be linked. This is, in effect, anotiier 
issue related to coordination — not coordination among different institutions providing 
remedial education and skills training, but coordination between remediation and skills 
training. 

The proposals to adopt functional context training raise a more general question 
about the pedagogies used in remedial programs. Despite the variety of institutions 
providing and funding remedial education, most programs use very similar teaching 
methods— an approach we label "skills and drills." Unfortunately, there are several a /?ru7n 
reasons to doubt the effectiveness of skills and drills, and so — in the interests of examining 
the effectiveness of remediation — it becomes necessary to examine alternative pedagogical 
methods. Issues of pedagogy arc generally unfamiliar to ihosc policymakers and 
administrators who shape public programs, so our discussion of pedagogy may seem 
foreign. But we are convinced that without confronting teaching methods and their 
underlying assumptions, it will be difficult to improve the current systems of remedial 
education. 

To analyze Uie issues of coordination, effectiveness, and pedagogy, we have used 
several different kinds of evidence. Remediation in community colleges, adult education 
programs, JTPA programs, and welfare-to-work programs is a vast, sprawling enterprise, 
difficult to describe in its variety. Indeed, each of its components is bewildering. In a first 
attempt to describe this unwieldy "system," we undertook telephone surveys of providers 




in twenty-three regions within nine states. These surveys describe the major patterns in 
remediation, as well as the extent of coordiration among programs. In addition, we visited 
a variety of remedial education and job training programs — choosing some which appear 
typical and some which were nominated by others as being exemplary, including computer- 
based approaches as well as conventional classroom programs. These visits provided 
considerable insight into the responses we received from telephone surveys, as well as 
more information about what actually happens within remedial programs. In particular, 
these visits clarified the dominance of skills and drills and enabled us to distinguish what is 
di^erent about other programs we describe in our "Alternatives to Skills and Drills" 
section. Finally, we have reJ *d extensively on the literature about remediation, including 
the enormous amount of recent writing about literacy. While this literature is largely 
prescriptive and hortatory rather than empirical, and, thus, largely useless as a guide to 
current practice, it does help clarify the differences among program ^oals and methods. 

This report covers a variety of programs, but it cannot be comprehensive. We 
concentrate on programs for adults that are linked to vocational education and job training; 
therefore, we do not analyze remedial programs aimed at in-school youth or JTPA-funded 
programs for youth. We concentrate on publicly funded programs, not private or charitable 
efforts, largely b^use of our concern with federal and state policy in vocational education 
and job training. (However, some rough numbers illustrated in our second section, entitled 
"The Current State of Remedial Efforts," show that publicly funded programs also provide 
the vast majority of remediation.) We also concentrate on programs fo! native speakers of 
English rather than English as a Second Language (ESL) programs. Although providers of 
adult education, job training, and vocational education have been overwhelmed by the 
demand for ESL in many regions of the country, ESL should not be considered remedial in 
any way; it presents its own teaching problems that arc different from those in remedial 
programs for native speakers. Finally, we do not define literacy or remediation, provide 
counts of those needing remediation, or estimate the total funding in the remedial system 
because — as valuable as these definitional and counting exercises would be — they are a 
fool's errands, conceptually impossible because of substantive disagreements about what 
literacy is and practically impossible because of the dearth of information. There is much 
we leave out, then, but the task of understanding remedial education and its link to 
vocational preparation is crucial and must begin. 
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A Note OR Terminology 



Throughout this report, we use the tarn "remedial education" to describe all efforts 
to increase the competencies of individuals whose proficiencies in such areas as reading, 
writing, oral communication, and mathemadcs are thought — by themselves or by others — 
to be inadequate. We, as well as many others, dislike the term remedial education because 
it connotes that the individuals in such programs are deficient or that their innate abilities are 
deficient. As we shall argue in greater detail in our third section, entitled "The Nature of 
Effective Programs: The Conventions and the Structure of Skills and Drills," the 
assumption of deficiency is one of the pernicious aspects of skills and drills. 

Occasionally, there have been efforts to avoid the negative connotations of the term 
remediation. In part, fear this reasrn, community colleges often use the term developmental 
education. Occasionally, there are efforts to give developmental education a more specific 
meaning; for example, Cross (1976) has argued that developmental education ought to be 
applied to efforts to "develop the diverse talents of students, whether academic or not" (p. 
31), in contrast to remedial education which seeks to correct academic deficiencies. 
However, too often the term developmental education has simply become a substitute for 
remediation. 

In this report, for lack of a better and well-accepted term, we use the term remedial 
education. However, as we argue in our third section and in our fifth section, which is 
entitled "Directions for Future Policy," the successful alternatives to skills and drills must 
find a way to replace the assumption of deficiency with methods that draw upon the real 
abilities of students. 



The Organization of This Report 

Although the purpose of remediation may seem obvious, the current furor over 
"basic skills" encompasses several strands and several conceptions. Such conceptual 
issues arc important because programs designed to improve certain capacities — for 
example, the ability to do simple arithmetic or to understand the main point of a short 
reading passage — may be completely inappropriate for addressing other capacities such as 
interpersonal skills or the ability to make informed judgements. In the first section, cntitied 
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"The Ambiguity of the Problem: The Nature of Basic Skills," we contrast the various 
critics to explcae the ambiguity in what constitutes basic skills. 

The second section, "The Cunent State of Remedial Efforts," presents information 
about remedial offerings within vocational education, JTPA, and welfare-to-work 
programs, drawing on our telephone questionnaires as well as on insights from our 
program visits. This section clarifies the type of remediation provided, as well as th«^ 
coordination that now exists. These results also indicate the lack of informadon in u . 
existing system — information on even basic elements such as enroUments, as well as more 
complex measures of outcomes. 

The third section, 'The Nature of Effective Programs: The Conventions of the 
Structure of Skills and Drills," then assesses the effectiveness of current remedial efforts. 
An extensive literature describes good practice in adult education and remediation based 
largely on experience. However, there prove to be few outcome evaluations of remedial 
programs, and many of these are based on inappropriate research designs. Furthermore, 
most evaluations pose the wrong question, asking only whether programs should be 
contini«Kl or terminated radier than asking how they might be improved. Given the lack of 
information, it is, therefore, necessary to examine the structure of existing programs to see 
whether they conform to common conventions about good practice. As a result, in this 
section we detail the assumptions underlying the dominant approach of skills and drills. 
Skills and drills proves to violate most conventions of good practice in adult education, and 
the logic of using methods for adults that have failed to teach them adequately in the K- 12 
system is baffling. In the absence of any positive evaluation evidence, tiien, there is a 
prima facie case that the pedagogical methods nx>st remedial programs are inappropriate. 

Next, Section Four, "Alternatives to Skills and Drills," describes some alternatives 
to skills and drills to clarify that many methods are possible. We first characterize an 
approach which in many ways reverses the assumptions of skills and drills — one that we 
label "meaning- making." Next, we examine "eclectic" approaches, combining methods 
from different pedagogical traditions, and we examine for functional context literacy 
training to analyze how this approach differs from skills and drills. We Uien describe 
several other programs that integrate remediation with job skills training, including several 
which depart in important ways from skills and drills. 
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Finally, in the last section, entitled "Directions for Future Policy." we examine the 
implications of this investigation for future policy. Geariy, the demands for remediation 
will increase, and publicly funded programs appear to be proliferating. Questions about 
whm ought to be done arc, therefore, not academic: The current efforts involve large, 
though uncertain, sums of money; they enroll large, though unknown, numbers of people; 
yet there is litde evidence that this activity makes much difference. In our view, public 
policy needs to confront two issues that have previously been ignored: the question of 
effectiveness, an issue which is fijniliar in most public debates but which has been 
strangely absent from discussions of remediation; and the issue of ^propriate pedagogy, a 
subject which is unfamiliar in policy circles. Finally, given the disagreements over what 
remedial programs should try to accomplish— disagreements stemming in part from the 
ambiguity of what basic skills mean — it is necessary to confront the purposes of public 
programs. 

This repCTt is quite often critical of current practices in remedial education, and so a 
corrective is necessary. Most of the iiKiividuals we have interview^ are making strenuous 
efforts to grapple witii difficult educational problems. Many teachers are dedicated to tiieir 
students and have tried desperately, in as many ways as they know how, to find solutions 
to the low skill levels of their students. They face problems not of their own making- 
problems which originate, for example, in the failures of high schools, in the poverty 
which has gotten worse in the past decade, in the social and demographic changes that have 
made family life in big cities so chaotic, in the continuing (and probably worsening) 
discrimination against minority parents in labor markets and minority children in schools, 
and in the unavoidable adjustments of immigrants new to this country — without having any 
control over these causes. They arc given the responsibility of helping individuals get back 
into the mainstream of economic life, but with scant and uncertain rssources, relatively low 
salaries, and little guidance about appropriate practice. They face a task — providing basic 
education to individuals who have already completed up to twelve years of schooling, but 
who have still not mastered certain basic abilities — which is self-evidendy difficult, and 
even in the estimation of some people impossible. If remedial programs are ineffective, it 
is not because the individuals running them are incompetent or lackadaisical. It is, in our 
view, because no one has grappled with the magnimde of the problem, the issue of 
appropriate resources, the need for evaluation at various stages, and die question of what 
pedagogies are appropriate; the "system" has developed haphazardly in response to the 
necessity posed by too many ur^crpreparcd individuals wi'Ji litde sense of how it ought to 
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develop. The failures are those of public policy, not of the individuals who nm the 
programs — and the solutions must, therefore, come from reform of public policy at every 
level. 



THE AMBIGUITY OF THE PROBLEM: 

THE Nature of basic skills^ 



In one sense, the nature of the problem confronting educational institutions and job 
training programs seenia obvious. Widely cited reports from the National Assessment of 
Educational Progr^:^ (NAEP) indicate that only fifty-ei^t percent of thirteen-year olds and 
eighty-six peivent of seventeen-year olds perform at the "intermediate" level of reading, 
while only eleven percent of diirtcen-year olds an^. forty-two percent of seventeen-year olds 
perform at the "adept" leve' (Kirsch & Jungeblut, 1986). Typica. complaints describe the 
problem as a lack of very simple skills in reading, writing, and aritlimetic operations: 

The Department of Education estimates that there are about 27,000,000 
adult Americans who can*t really read Almost all of them can sign their 
names and maybe spell out a headline. Most are totally illiterate in the way 
we used to define illiteracy. But they can't read the label on a medicine 
bottle. Or fill out a job application. Or write a report. Or read the 
instructions on the operation of a piece of equipment. Or the safety 
directions in a factory. Or a memo from the boss. Maybe they even have 
trouble reading addresses in order to work as a nwssenger or deliveryman. 
Certainly they can't work in an office. (Lacey, 1985, p. 10) 

The consequences for business are often greater than for the individual's access to jobs. A 
joint repon of the Departments of Education and Labor, pointedly entitled The Bottom Line: 
Basic SkUls in the Workplace (1988), described one instance of the problem: 

In a major raanufac^mng company, one ciuployce who didn't know how lo 
read a nilcr mismcasured yards of sheet steel, wasting ahnost $700 worth of 
mat;;rial in one morning. This same company had just invested heavily in 
equipment to regulate Inventories and production schedules. Unfortunately, 
the woricers were unable to enter numbers accurately, which literally 
destroyed inventory recordf 4nd resulted in production oiders for the wrong 
products. Correcting the errors cost the company millions of dollars and 
wiped out any savings projected as a result of the new automation, (p. 12) 

In an article in the December 19, 1988 issue of Time magazine, Christine Gorman reported 
that "the skill deficit has cost businesses and tax payers $20 billion in lost wages, profits, 
and productivity. For the first time in American history, employers face a proficiency gap 
in the work force so great that it threatens the well-being of hundreds of U.S. companies" 
(p. 56). These kinds of complaints suggest the need for the kinds of remedial programs 
that we see most often in adult education, community colleges, JTPA programs, and 



3 The logic of this section is drawn in part from Hull and Cook-Gumperz (1990). 
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welfait-to-work programs: efforts focused on teachir wading comprehension of simple 
paragraphs, writing coherent paragraphs, and ap'* ^ arithmetic skills such as fractions, 
decimals, and long division — all staples of the elementary school, and "basic" by almost 
any deHnidon. 

Not surprisingly, though, the conception of what is "basic" varies substantially. 
The report of the National Commission on Excellence in Education, A Nation as Risk — the 
report which in many ways ignited the reform efforts of the 1980s — identified the "New 
Basics" as four years of high school English, three years of math, three years of science, 
three years of social studies, and one-half year of computer science. The report then went 
on to specify the content of each area, outlining the need for capacities such as knowledge 
of "our literary heritage and how it enhances imagination and ethical understanding" (p. 
25), geometry, algebra, elementary probability, and statistics — capacities well beyond 
simple arithmetic and reading fc^ comprehension. 

Other manifestoes define the problem somewhat differendy, and identify still other 
capacities as "basic skills." A repon of the American Society for Training and 
Development (Camevale, Gainer & Meltzer, 1990), a group which sponsors training 
within firms, moves well beyond academic cooipetencies in defining necessary skills: 

Reading, writing, and math deficiencies have been the first to surface in the 
workplace; but, increasingly, skills such as problem-solving, listening, 
negotiation, and knowing how to learn are being seen as essenrial. . . . 
[Employees] are less supervised, but they are frequently called upon to 
identify problems and make crucial decisions, (p. 2) 

The report. Workplace Basics: The Skills Employers Wans, identifies as "basic skills" 
such capacities as adaptability, the ability to innovate, strong interpersonal skills, the ability 
to woric in teams, listening skills, the ability to set goals, creativity, and problem-solving 
skills (Camevale, Gainer, & Meltzer, 1990, chap. 2). Others have echoed the claim that 
single academic abilities are insufficient: 

Reading, writing, and arithmetic, however, arc just the beginning. Today's 
jobs also require greater judgement on the part of workers. Clerks at 
Hartford's Travelcn Insurance Company no longer just type endless claim 
forms and pass them along for approval by someone else. Instead they are 
expected to settle a growing number of minor claims on the spot with a few 
deft punches of the computer keyboard. Now, says Bob Fecn, director of 
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training at Travelers: '*Entr^-level clerks have to be capable of using 
information and making decisions." (Gorman, 1988, p. 57) 

Still others have denied that any of these skills matter much, at least for the 
moment The Commission on the Skills of the American Workforce surveyed a sample of 
firms, and only five percent reported that education and skill requirements are increasing. 
The Commission concluded that, with some exceptions, "the education and skill levels of 
American workers roughly match the demands of their jobs." Instead of deficiency in 
conventional skills, their sample identified a different area of deficiency (National Center on 
Education and the Economy (NCEE), 1990): 

While businesses everywhere complain about the quality of their applicants, 
few refer to the kinds of skills acquired in school. The primary concern of 
more than 80 percent of employers is finding workers with a good work 
ethic and appropriate social behavior — "reliable," "a good attitude," "a 
pleasant appearance," "a good personality." (p. 24) 

The report went on, however, to forecast a "third industrial revolution," one which will 
"usher in new high performance work organizations that have higher skill requirements 
than exist today" (p. 56), and then it outlined the necessary capacities, including 
"foundation skills." These skills include the following: 

the demonstrated ability to read, write, compute, and perform at world-class 
levels in general school subjects (mathematics, physical and natural 
sciences, technology, history, geography, politics, economics and English). 
Students should also have exhibited a capacity to learn, think, work 
effectively alone and in gioups and solve problems, (p. 69) 

Like the "New Basics" of A Nation at Risk, this conception of "foundation skills" suggests 
the inadequacy of basic skills as conventionally defined for a world-class labor force, a 
point echoed by many others forecasting a continued increase in the skills necessary for the 
future workforce (e.g., see Johnston & Packer, 1987). 

From these commission reports and manifestoes, then, comes an ambiguous 
definition of the problem. Whether basic skills should be defined as reading 
comprehension, simple writing abilities, and arithmetic computation, or as academic 
competencies usually associated with a college preparatory curriculum and restated in the 
"New Basics" and the "foundation skills" of more recent reports, is unclear. Whether the 
serious deficiencies in the labor force are those of simple academic competencies, "higher 
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order skills" such as problem solving, interpersonal skills such as the ability to work in 
teams, or behavion lumped under the teim "work ethic" is another subject of contention. 
Whether workers need more sophisticated academic skills, or whether employers really 
need judgement — a highly complex capacity that requires the ability to understand the 
multiple goals of an organization and balance competing demands — is similarly unclear. 
Whe'Jier the deficiencies in the labor force are present now, or whether the current labor 
force is adequate to the tasks demanded of it but not to those of a future and still imaginaiy 
organization of work« has also been the subject of some dispute. Something seems amiss 
in the labor foice; however, what is wrong and how to tix it are ambiguous. 

A second major ambiguity involves the focus of concern — the question of who is 
suffering because of deficient skills. From one persper tive, ddll deficiencies are a problem 
because they make it impossible for individuals to qualify fK- jobs necessary to make them 
self-sufficient; they may be able to work at unskilled jobs — i/they can manage to complete 
application forms and get hired — but they can't aspire to much more. Even so, most 
reports that focus on skill deficiencies have shown little concern for the well-being of 
individuals. Instead, what is at stake is the competitive condition of the country; and the 
major beneficiaries of remedial efforts appear to be employers and then the American 
economic system. 

Both of these concerns are highly vocational and utilitarian; that is, they emphasize 
the purpose of enhancing basic skills, or eradicating illiteracy, in terms of employment and 
productivity on the job. In contrast, another parallel discussion about literacy and illiteracy 
has stressed that the capacities associated with literacy — including the reading and writing 
abilities usually included among basic skills — are valuable beyond their vocational goals; 
their purposes include political uses for informed citizens, familial uses for parents 
educating their own children, the ability to participate actively in community and non-work 
organizations, aesthetic goals for those who read fiction and poetry, avocational pursuits, 
and various forms of self-improvement too numerous to catalogue and even to describe as 
purposeful.^ From this perspective, narrowing the defmition of literacy to those forms 
which are job-related — as many of the commission reports do when they concentrate on the 
skills necessary to build a world-class woikforce, or as functional context literacy docs 

^ For some of the recent efforts to define literacy, or to specify what ihc purposes of literacy are, see 
Vcnczky, Wagner, and Cilibcrti (1990); "Literacy in America" (1990); deCasiell, Luke, and Egan (1986); 
Kintgcn, KroU, and Rose (1988); Graff (1986); ar^i Gee (1989). 
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when it reduces literacy to those skills requiml in a specific work context (Kazemek, 
1985) — is inappropriate, since individuals may seek to become literate for many different 
reasons (Hngeret, 1990). 

In the context of institutions struggling to provide remedial education, these 
concerns may seem academic. Most community colleges are straining simply to keep up 
with the demands for rem^al education and ESL, and most job training programs and 
welfaie-to-work programs have found themselves without sufficient resources to provide 
very much basic skills Instruction. In this situation, arguments about whether remediation 
and literacy programs ought to include more elements are simply pointless without 
additional resources. However, keeping the different conceptions of basic skills and 
literacy in mind helps interpret what programs are doing. For example, a program that 
relies heavily on individual computer-based instruction in reading and computation is quite 
different &om one that uses a variety of reading, writing, and interactive activities to 
provide practice in interpersonal communicadon; what we will label the "skills and drills" 
approach to remediation has very different ambitions from the eclectic approaches 
sometimes developed in community colleges; and programs which link remediation to the 
requirements of particular jobs have advantages and disadvantages, compared to other 
programs, that are inseparable from their goals. 

Most importantly, the cunent debates about basic skills and literacy, and the clarion 
calls to do something about the sorry state of the American labor force, cannot change 
federal and state policies without some decisions about the purpose of rensedial efforts. To 
expand the nation's efforts in remediation, as many recent reports call for, it is necessary to 
specify what the scope of such efforts should be. Even if this is done by omission — by 
failing to specify the goals of remedial efforts, leaving that decision to local institutions — 
this still constitutes a decision about scope and purpose. When we rerom in the last section 
of this monograph to the questions of what ought to be done with the remedial programs 
that are part of vocational education and job training, the question of purpose will prove 
crucial. 
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THE CURRENT STATE OF REMEDIAL EFFORTS 



While there has been a surge of writing about literacy and skill deficiencies, there 
have been almost no examinations of what programs arc offered and what the relationships 
among them are.^ To provide scMne initial information, we conducted telephone interviews 
with administrators of vocadonal education and job training programs and providers of 
remedial education in twenty-thire regions located within nine states (see Appendix A). 
Eight states — California, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Michigan, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Wisconsin — were chosen because of some feature of interest to this study. For 
example, several of them (California, Florida, and Michigan) have welfare-to-work 
progranr i that have been operating for some time; North Carolina has resource centers in its 
community colleges that we knew to be widely used by JTPA and welfare recipients; 
California has a large number of community colleges as well as a long-running welfare-to- 
work program. Tennessee has JTPA programs operated by community colleges, and also 
has a basic skills and adult education program at the state level that channels JTPA 8- 
percent funds to literacy programs; and Michigan and Wisconsin have relatively well- 
developed mechanisms of coordination. In addition, we interviewed programs in Hartford, 
Connecticut because that city has pooled all its education and training funds, providing a 
potentially interesting case of coordination. We had previously visited each of these states 
(except Connecticut) to examine coordination in their job skills training, so we were 
relatively familiar with state policies and institutional stmctures. 

Within each state, we tried to choose one urban area, one rural region, anc' one 
suburban or semi-urban region; the regions where we conducted our interviews are 
typically cities or collections of neighboring counties.^ We began each interview with the 
director of the JTPA Service Delivery Area, and then interviewed administrators in charge 
of remediation iii any local community colleges, technical institutes, area vocational schools 
serving adults, adult education schools, and welfare-to-work programs. (We did not 
interview individuals associated with secondary vocational programs.) In each institution 



^ For an attempt to survey adult education programs in California, sec Solorzano, Stecher, and Perez 
(1989). There have been a few surveys of developmental educau(»i in community colleges; see, for 
example, Lcdcrman, Ribaudo, and Ryzewic (1985); S, D. Rouechc (1983); Boylan (1985); and Spann and 
Thompson (1986). 

^ Acute readers will note thai we interviewed individuals in only two areas of California and Florida. In 
diese Slates, the third region we chose seemed populated by individuals who did not return phone calls, and 
we ran out of time, steam, and patience. 
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that provided remedial education, we also interviewed the individual in charge of 
remediation — that is, the individual operating the learning lab or overseeing the teachers 
within the remedial programs, an individual who would be likely to loiow the curriculum 
and philosophy of the program. In Service Delivery Areas (SDAs) that provide remedial 
services through several different subcontractors, we interviewed one or two 
subcontractors; in community colleges that provide remediation within English and math 
departments, we interviewed the heads of those departments. Through this set of 
interviews we hoped to develop a comprehensive picture of remedial education within each 
region, including the patterns of referrals among programs; and we also gathered 
information about policies and funding — ^information administrators are likely to know — 
and about the piogxammatic details of curriculum, philosophy, and purpose. 

The questions we asked covered descriptive aspects such as the numbers of 
individuals enrolled and the types of programs o^ered; funding; relationships among 
programs, including practices of referring individuals to or receiving students from other 
programs; the effects of state and federal policies; and a long list of questions designed to 
elicit as fiiU a description of the programs' methods and curricula as possible. In addition, 
we asked for informadon about the numbers of individuals who enrolled and who 
completed any evaluation evidence, including pre- and posttests, and any follow-up 
infcanation. The questionnaires we used are included in Appendix C. 

In general, these questionnaires were too ambitious, and the information they 
elicited proved to be incomplete.^ Many programs lack information about their own 
operations; many JTPA programs, for example, are unable to say how many individuals 
receive basic education because the decision to provide remediation is often left to 
subcontractors; many welfare-to-work programs were only barely underway, and had not 
yet developed information systems that allowed them to report what services individuals 
receive. Even simple figures such as enrollments are difficult to collect on a consistent 
basis since institutions establish different ways of counting individuals. This poses a 

^ The (miy other effort we know of to administer questionnaires to large numbers of providers is the survey 
of literacy i»x)grams in CaUfoniia by Soknano. Stecher, and Perez (1989). Their res{)onses seem relatively 
complete, but oaly because ^ir questions were simplified to be relatively closed-ended — in contrast to the 
open-ended questions we tended to ask. In addition, their airvey did not try to collect infc^ation about 
enroUmenls. completiro, and effectiveness. In a talk with Brian Stecber. the individual in charge of \he 
survey described the process of obtaining infcHmation as "painful." as it was for us. too. In general, we 
conclude that it is mere informative to visit programs than to gather infc^mation by telephone or written 
survey methods. 
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serious problem for remediation in educational institutions because students may or may 
not receive credit or the courses themselves may be difficult to distinguish from college- 
level English or math. The time period of remediation programs, with many relatively 
short or operated as q)cn-cntry/<^n-cxit programs in which students determine the amount 
of time they spend, creates yet other problems. Descrioing the curricula offered proved 
simple only in the cases where providers are using well-known curricula (e.g., the 
Comprehensive Competencies Program or the PLATO computer-based system). In other 
cases, it was difficult to tell what the curriculum was meant to be, though visits to selected 
programs Gisted in Appendix B) provided information that helped interpret responses; most 
providers had a difficult time articulating their philosophy and methods. 

Despite the incomplete responses to our questionnaires, unmistakable pattems 
emerged. We first describe remedial efforts for specific types of vocational education and 
job training programs, and we then draw together our results into tiirec larger issues: 
coordination among programs, the nature of what is provided, and evidence about 
effectiveness. 



Postsecondary Vocational Education: 
Community Colleges and Technical Institutes 

Con^rehcnsivc community colleges and their specialized peers, technical institutes, 
have become some of the largest providers of remedial education.^ The institutions have 
found their inconung students increasingly underprepared, panicularly since the vast 
expansion of enrollments in the 1960s and 1970s, so they have added remedial programs to 
tiieir more traditional vocational and academic offerings. Virtually every community 
college now offers some form of remediation;^ cstinjates of the fraction of entering students 



^ Fof general background on remediation in community colleges, sec Cohen and Brawer (1989), chap. 8, 
and Ahrcndt (1987). Although there may be differences between community colleges and technical 
institutes in their piovisioa of remediation, we have been unable to Icam much about such differences either 
£rom our telephone surveys or &om the literature. 

9 For surveys of basic skills coufscs in both two- and four-year colleges, sec Lcdcrman, Ribaudo, and 
Ryzewic (1985), indicating eighty-two percent offer retading courses, ninety-one percent offer basic writing 
courses, and eighty-six percent offer basic math courses. Since these figures include all colleges, the figures 
for community colleges are certainly higher. Wright (1985) found that eighty-eight percent of two-year 
colleges offered sonw fomi of dcvelopmenial education, and ninety-four percent offered support services such 
as learning assistance centers. By 1985, Boylan (1985) claimed that ninety-seven percent of two-year 
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in need of some form of basic instruction vary from twenty-five percent to fifty percent 
(Cahalan & Farris. 1986, Table 6; Plisko & Stem, 1985; Roueche, Baker, & Rouechc, 
1987) to seventy-eight percent in the Tennessee system (Riggs, Davis, & Wilson, 1990). 
Althcugh there has been some resistance to remedial education, partly on the grounds that 
such programs compromise claims to being "colleges," most community colleges seem to 
have accepted the legitimacy of these offerings (Mickler & Chapel, 1989); many have 
expanded their offerings in response to greater numbers of very poorly prepared students 
from JTPA and welfare programs, as well as increasing numbers of foreign-bom smdcnts 
in need of English as a Second Language (ESL). 

The expansion of remedial education appears to have taken place as a result of local 
responses to need rather than as a result of state policies, since relatively few states have 
adopted specific policies for remediation. However, virtually all states fund remedial 
education through state lid to community colleges and technical institutes — though a few 
establish limits on the number of remedial courses per student that receive state support — 
and many use their Perkins funds for remedial programs for vocational students. 
Receiving state aid on the basis of enrollment or attendance distinguishes community 
colleges from most other providers of remediation and creates a fiscal incentive for other 
programs — notably JTPA and welfare — to send their clients to community colleges. 

All of the community colleges in our sample provided some form of remedial 
education, or "developmental education" as some individuals termed it The estimates of 
the fraction of smdents enrolled in such programs varied from twelve percent to eighty- 
three percent, with two modes at about tiiirty-five percent and seventy percent However, 
several administrators asserted that this question is difficult because tiie boundary between 



institutions he surveyed dfcttd devek>pfnental educatx}n. A survey by the Department of Education found 
that eighty-eight percent of two-year colleges and seventy-eight percent of four-year colleges offered 
remediation in 1983-1984 (Cahalan & Fenris,1985). A forthcoming survey by the Department of Education 
found that ninety-one percent of community colleges offered remedial courses in 1989; see College-Level 
Remediation in the Fall cfJ9S9, described in Education Week, May 22, 1991, p. 11. 
10 The RAND Coiporatiofl is currently conducting a survey of policies in fifty states for the National 
Center, and (me question addressed to postsecoodary policymakers is whether there is a state policy on 
ren^dial education. The vast m^ltfity of states have established no special policies, though CaUf(MTiia and 
Washington require community colleges to {novide a full range of remediial courses, and several states 
(Connecticut, Florida, Georgia. Louisiana, New Mexico, New York, Oregon, and Texas) require that 
remediation be provided to all studmts who fail a standardized test (Boylan, 1985, also reports that eleven 
states now require colleges to |HX}vide developmental education whore a need for such programs has been 
identified.) Several states report cwisiderable interest in developing more coherent policies or state task 
fofxres to develop such policies. 




what is remedial and what is truly college-level is a matter of judgement In addition, they 
claimed that conceptions of who is a "remedial student" vary from all those who are taking 
at least one remedial course to those enrolled in an entire remedial program. Community 
colleges provide remediation in several different ways: Some offer courses within English 
and math departments; some have established separate learning labs or centers where 
students can for individualized instruction; and some have established remedial 
departments which may offer a variety of courses as well as learning labs, and even non- 
remedial English and writing courses in some institutions.^^ 

Not surprisingly, offerings vary widely among community colleges. At one end of 
the spectrum, some colleges seem to offer only a learning lab equipped either with 
programmed or compu^-based instruction, which students can use on their own initiative 
with relatively littie guidance. However, the most ambitious community colleges offer a 
great deal more and provide good examples of the eclectic approach to insfivction described 
in Section Four: They provide courses at different levels of difficulty, typically 
encompassing courscwork below die fourth grade level; courscwork ranging between the 
fourth and the eighth grarte level; and coursework leading up to college-level competencies 
in reading, writing, and math, rather than offering only one or two of tiiese subjects; they 
include labs in all three subjects, where students can work at their own pace under the 
guidance of instructors; in reading and writing courses, they distinguish between o^erings 
for native speakers of English and those for non-native speakers, since the two groups 
have different learning needs; and they provide onc-on-one tutoring. The best of the 
community college programs are quite varied in their offerings, then, especially compared 
to the other providers of remedial education. 

Colleges also vary in whether they require developmental education of students 
who score below some standard or whether remediation is "strongly advised" but not 
required There has been a shift toward requiring remediation (Boylan, 1985), since 
colleges have been under pressure to increase persistence; and eleven states now require 
mandatory placement in developmental education (Boylan, 1985). However, even wiUi 



n In a national survey of college and university courses wiih a sixty-two percent response rate, twenty-five 
percent of instimdons o^ered courses through English and math departments; thirty-seven percent had 
established a remedial center of some kind; and forty-three percent had established a developmental or 
academic skills department (Gnienberg, 1983). Both Cohen and Brawcr (1989) and S. D. Roucche (1983) 
state that many of the most successful developmental programs are in academic departments, but the 
evidence for their claim is unclear. 
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such a requiremeti , students can usually enroll concurrently in other vocational and 
academic courses. Most of the institutions that we surveyed advised but did not require 
underprepared students to take developmental courses. iMmost all institutions allowed 
concurTer.'t enrolhnent in other counes. (There are exceptions, howeven students in 
Tennessee scoring below college proficiency on the state's basic skills assessment must 
complete a remedial program before enrolling in courses that use skills which they lack.) 
As a result, low scores on standardized tests are only rarely a barrier to enrollment in 
vocational education in community colleges — contrary to the practice in many JTPA 
programs, for example, in which low scores prevent individuals from entering certain 
training programs. 

Almost all of the community colleges we surveyed include either welfare or JTPA 
clients, most of them in the regular rcn»dial programs rather than in special courses. In 
some states, including California and Florida, welfare-to-work programs have not been 
allocated funds for basic skills instruction, so welfare programs must send their clients 
either to adult education or community colleges. When welfare clients enroll in community 
colleges, the tracking requirements under the JOBS program entail extensive paperworic; 
therefore, community colleges know exactly how many welfare recipients they have in 
JOBS-sponsored programs. However, unless a community college has a subcontract with 
a SDA to provide remediation — something which happened in only two community 
colleges in our twenty-three regions, largely because JTPA avoids using its own resources 
for remediation — or has received an 8-pcrcent grant for JTPA clients, the college is unlikely 
to know and has no need to know if a student is also a JTPA client; consequently, 
individuals refened by JTPA to community colleges for remediation may enroll, but neither 
the college nor JTPA knows that such a referral has been completed. As a result, many 
colleges report that they do not know how many JTPA cl'.snts they have, even in regions 
where the SDA reports that it refers individuals to the community college. 

In most community colleges, remediation is relatively independent of both transfer 
education and vocational education. Remedial programs usually have lower stanis; they are 
more likely to be taught by part-time instructors than by regular fiill-timc faculty; and they 
are likely to be seen as precursors to vocational and academic coursework, rather than as 
complements. In practice, this means that no community colleges in our sample have tried 
to coOTdinate remediation with vocational or academic programs. There has been, based on 
our survey, little attempt to develop "functional context training" in which the content of 
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remedial courses is somehow drawn from or linked with the content of vocational 
programs. While concurrent enrollment in both remedial and "regular" courses is 
widespread, and is widely reported to have advantages in keeping students motivated and 
enrolled, it does not mean that the content of remedial and vocational courses has been 
coordinate or integrated in any way. To be sure, there has been some discussion among 
instructors of the need to teach basic skills within the context of "regular" courses — usually 
courses in literature, the humanities, and the social sciences (Luvaas-Briggs, 1983; Bojar, 
1982; McGlinn, 1988; Baker, 1982; and for four- year colleges, Ganschow, 1983). In 
addition, our site visits identified a few efforts to use vocational material in remedial 
courses. By and large, however, developmental education efforts in community colleges 
remain independent of the transfer and vocational programs for which they presumably 
prepare their students. 

Because community college funding is enrollment-driven, community colleges can 
generally provide good information on how many students are enrolled in their remedial 
programs. However, other evidence is spotty. Data on the proportion of students starting 
remediation who complete different stages or who then go on to complete certificates or 
Associate programs is also veiy limited, though administrators estimated that between ten 
percent and fifty-nine percent of students complete remedial courses. Administrators often 
report that they have evaluation evidence, usually in the form of pre- and posttests; 
nevertheless, while they may use such information for evaluating the progress of individual 
students, it is much rarer to sec such information used to evaluate the effects of courses or 
programs. Of the institutions we contacted, several sent us enrollment figures, but only 
one sent an evaluation of any kind — an analysis of retention rates of students in 
developmental education. 

In the literature on developmental education, there are relatively few evaluations; 
indeed, complaints about the lack of evaluation evidence are staples of prior examinations 
(J. E. Roucche, 1968; Cross, 1976; Roueche & Snow, 1977; J. E Roucche, 1983; Cohen 
& Brawcr, 1989). A meta-analysis of college programs for high-risk and disadvantaged 
students through the early 1980s (Kulik, Kulik, & Shwalb, 1983) located only nine 
evaluations of remedial or developmental programs, of which six were for community 
colleges and none of which was published more recently than 1971. While the analysis 
found that these programs have positive effects on the average, community college 
programs and remedial programs have lower effects and usually statistically insignificant 
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effects on both grade point average and persistence. More recently, one can find 
summaries that claim positive outcomes — such as the claim that "well-designed programs 
that are challenging and motivating but not overwhelming produce positive results far 
beyond the expectations of the instructors" (Mickler & Chapel, 1989, p. 3) — as well as 
leloitlessly gloomy interpretations. A few states have earned out substantial evaluations of 
their programs, notably California, where a consortium has identified colleges with 
adequate evaluation information and compil^xl evidence showing test score gains of 
students in remedial courses (Learning Assessment and Retention Consortium (LARC), 
1988a, 1988b, 1989a, 1989b); and New Jersey, whose results focus on attrition rather 
than test scores (Wcpner, 1987; Morante, Faskow, & Mcnditto 1984). The results indicate 
that community college students who passed remedial courses had an attntion rate from one 
semester to the next of thirteen percent, compared to an attrition rate of forty-two percent 
for those judged in need of remediation who did not complete courses, twenty-seven 
percent among those in n^d of remediation who never enrolled in such courses, and 
twenty-one percent for those judged not in need of remediation — suggesting that 
completing remediation among those in need of it sharply reduces attrition. However, 
while the results finom New Jersey and California are generally positive, they may not be 
representative of all developmental programs, and the underlying methodologies are 
weak (for reasons that will be explored later in this section). 

The most thorough evaluations have taken place in Miami-Dade Community 
College, with its relatively sophisticated institotional research office J3 Some results (e.g., 
Losak & Morris, 1983) suggest that completion of developmental courses has made littie 
difference to student success. However, the extensive results in Losak and Morris (1985), 
reproduced in Tables 1 and 2, are more positive. These tables provide richer information 
than roost other evaluations because they describe outcomes such as persistence and 
CLAST (College Level Academic Skills Test) scores (scores from a "rising junior" exam 
which students must pass to transfer from two-year to four-year collet;^s in Florida) which 
are more meaningful than changes in standardized test scores. In addition, they allow 
comparisons among different groups of students. The data in these tables also allow 

A common fmding is that studies with positive results are published; those with negative or 
inconsistent conclusions are less likely to be published. The California results are based only on those 
colleges that have adequate evaluati(H) re^ts available, and those are likely to be the most self<onsciously 
outcome-oriented programs. 

13 Many of the papers on remediation from the Office of Institutional Research have been collected in two 
volumes, "Collection of Papers Related to the Academically Underprepared Student," by John Losak. 
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Table 1 

Three- Year Persistence Rates 
(Graduated or Re-Enrolled) 
For Tested First-Tlme-in-College Students 
Who Entered Fall Term 1982 
Miami-Dade Community College 



Successfully Completed Remedial Courses in the Following: 



Below 



Placement 
Score 




No 
Area 




Oat 
Area 




Two 
Areas 




Three 
Areas 


No Area 


I** 


2021 














(N«2021) 


Ckaduaied 


533 


26% 














SOU EnroUed 


430 


21% 














Total 


963 


47% 












One Area 


N« 


873 




651 










(N-1524) 


Giaduaied 


95 


11% 


136 


21% 










StiU EnroUed 


149 


17% 


164 


25% 










Total 


244 


28% 


300 










Two Areas 




530 




509 




321 






(N«136Q) 




25 


5% 


56 


11% 


49 


15% 






SdU EnroUed 


47 


9% 


130 


26% 


104 


33% 






Total 


72 


14% 


186 


37% 


153 


48% 




Three Areas 


I*- 


641 




357 




303 




156 


(N=1457) 


Graduaied 


7 


1% 


!2 


4% 


24 


8% 


14 9% 




StiU Enrolled 


56 


9% 


69 


19% 


89 


29% 


58 37% 




Total 


63 


10% 


81 


23% 


113 


37% 


72 46% 



Source: Losak and Morris (1985), Table 1. 
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Table 2 

Passing Rates for 1984-1985 CLAST Examinees 

Related to 
Placement Test Results and 
College Preparatory Success 
Miami-Dade Community College 



Successfully Completed Remedial Courses in the Following: 



Below 

PlactrmeDt No One Two Three 

Score Area Area Areas Areas 



No Area 




1091 
















Passed AU 


1031 


95% 














Passed3(M-4 


1090 


99% 












One Area 




336 




276 












Passed All 


271 


81% 


232 


84% 










Passcd3or4 


324 


96% 


266 


96% 








Two Areas 


N- 


163 




113 




79 








PassedAll 


86 


53% 


67 


59% 


51 


64% 






Passed3or4 


133 


82% 


100 


88% 


72 


91% 




Throe Areas 


N> 


108 




62 




44 




27 




Passed AU 


32 


30% 


23 


37% 


16 


36% 


14 




Passed3(ff4 


61 


56% 


38 


61% 


37 


84% 


22 



Source: Losak and Morris (1985), Table 3. 
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calculation of rates at which students remedy deficiencies; for example, forty-two percent 
(=651/1524) of students below a college-level score in one area completed remediation in 
that area, but only twenty-four percent of those deficient in two areas and eleven percent of 
those deficient in three areas completed remediation in all subjects. The results indicate that 
fcs students found to need remediation, completing more developmental courses improved 
retention and CLAST scores; but that completing such developmental courses did not 
eliminate the differences between students entering wi^ deficiencies and those not needing 
any remediation.^^ That is, developmental education can narrow the differences among 
students, but it cannot eliminate them — at least not as it is currently practiced at Miami- 
Dade. FuithemK)re, completing remolial courses obviously requii^ substantial time and 
effort, especially for individuals who need to take such courses in two or thite subjects, 
and so large fractions of students entering with scores below college-level never complete 
the appropriate remedial sequence. 

There is, then, relatively little evidence about the effects of remediation in 
community colleges despite its growth over the last two to three decades. Although the 
evidence that exists is positive, particularly the findings from Miami-Dade, it probably 
describes the best institutions rather than the average practice, and is still subject to 
methodological flaws. 



Adult Basic Education 



A large system of adult education in this country provides various offerings for 
remediation — from ABE, GED, and ESL courses to citizenship training, hobby courses, 
and various self-improvement courses. The institutional sponsorship of adult education is 
bewildering: In most states, school districts have responsibility, though typically districts 
can choose whethor or not to provide adult education. In some states (e.g., California), 
both school districts and area vocational schools provide adult education; in others (e.g.. 



Along the diagonal in each table are the figures for those who have entered with no deficiencies, and 
those who have enteied with deficiencies in one, two, or three areas but have completed remedial courses in 
these areas. From Table 1, the total persistence rates for these four groups are the same (forty-seven 
percent, forty-six percent, forty-eight percent, and forty-six percent), but the graduation rates vary 
monotonically with the amount of remwiiation necessary (twenty-six percent, twenty-one percent, fifteen 
percent, and nine peicent), a pattern whkh appears again in Table 2 for CXAST test results. 




Illinois), adult education is the responsibility of community colleges. In a few cases, there 
has been a division of labor, for example, in Florida, school districts provide adult 
education in fourteen counties, and they provide community colleges in the remaining 
fourteen. Adult education is generally funded oy state aid per person enrolled, and so — 
like community college programs — is an inviting target for JTPA and welfare programs 
seeking remediation at someone else's expense. 

ABE programs have the distinct advantage of being ubiquitous: There are ABE 
programs in every community in which we interviewed. Programs such as JTPA and 
many state welfare-to-work efforts lack funding specifically for basic skills. Moreover, 
these programs do not sec themselves as educators and do not want the responsibility of 
developing educational curricula. Therefore, ABE programs are the most obvious places to 
send clients in need of remediation, partly because of funding but also because JTPA and 
welfare programs are also under substantial pressure to use existing resources to avoid 
duplication of services. As a result, in the majority of communities we surveyed, both 
programs refer clients to ABE when they fall below specific scores on standardized tests. 
For example, JTPA programs often establish minimum test scores for entry into certain job 
skill programs; clients with lower test scores are referred to ABE programs, presumably 
allowing them to increase their scores and then gain admission to training. 

Within adult education, a common practice is to offer GED classes, as well as 
courses at a lower level of difficulty (often labeled ABE or pre-GED), designed to prepare 
students for GED classes. ABE classes are equivalent to work roughly between the fourth 
and eighth grade levels, while GED classes cover material roughly equivalent to grades six 
or seven to ten.^5 Most ABE and GED courses cover reading comprehension and 
aritiimetic computation, but incorporate little writing; compared to community college 
developmental education, their range is quite restricted. Most ABE operate as oncn- 
entrance/open-exit programs, using texts or programmed workbooks which students can 
follow at their own pace, or (rarely, because of the lack of funds) using computer-based 
programs. Overwhelmingly, program directors described curricula as individualized and 



^5 Tlw piactk* of translating tests and prograim into grade equivalents is widespread, so we will follow 
this mettod of describing programs. This practice reflects the (xigjn of adult education in tlw elementary- 
secondary school system, with school standards ami criteria still used for adults. However, many have 
objected to the use of grade equivalents, particularly for adult stw^ts who may be quite sophisticated in 
some areas while their test scores arc still relatively low; sec Stichi (1987), Taggart (1986), Mikulccky 
(1983), Ung (1983). Balniuth (1985). Tomlinson (1989), and Harman (1985). 
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self-paced. '^Individualized" means that programs ascertain an individual's level of 
performance through a standard test — often the Test of Adult Basic Education (TABE) or 
the Adult Basic living Exam (ABLE) — and then start each student at the appropriate level 
in reading and math. Hie role of instructors appears to vary greatly. They tend to have 
little training in adult or remedial education, and they are almost all part-time (e.g., see 
Balmuth, 1985, and Darkenwald, 1986); since the instructional materials are designed to 
allow students to progress on their own, teachers need do little other than respond to 
occasional questions. However, a few ABE directors in our sample mentioned that they 
develq) alternative curriculum materials to vary the format and media of the curriculum and 
to incorporate some writing and some group discussions into their programs. We suspect, 
then, that instructors vary enormously, from being relatively passive managers of 
prepackaged curriculum materials to being most active in devising their own approaches. 

Uniformly, the ABE programs we interviewed lack information about completion 
rates. However, there is a general consensus that completion is very low; figures of fifty 
percent were commonly cited by the programs in our sample. ABE literature supports 
these figures, too (e.g., the review by Balmuth, 1985). Because of the lack of records, 
any figures on compledon are simply guesses. What emerges consistently is an image of 
lackadaisical attendance in ABE: Directors describe many participants as attending 
sporadically, sometimes over long periods of time, and making slow and uncertain 
progress. 

One goal common to most adult education programs — evident in the structure of 
pre-GED and GED classes — is to have stuJents pass the GED exam, to have their high 
school equivalency. In turn, many JTPA and welfare programs have taken GED 
completion as their goals, and so the GED appears to drive a great deal of existing 
remediation. Unfortunately, the evidence that completing a GED enhances employment or 
access to postsecondary educadon is weak. A number of adult educators we interviewed 
expressed that a GED "is only the first step," or is not enough to get worthwhile jobs. The 
literature examining the effects of the GED — scattered, often of low quality, and in great 
need of synthesis — suggests that the GED may provide a small advantage to those that 



16 Sse also the surveys by Balmuth (1988) and Darkenwald (1986) on chronic absenteeism, irregular 
auendance, and dropout. The survey of adult education directors by Holmes, McQuaid. and Walker (1987) 
found thai the second greatest barrier to comprehensive literacy instruction — second only to lack of 
mcHiey — is the low modvaticNi among ABE students. 
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complete it, but that this advantage might be attributed to motivation, prior preparation, or 
other personal cl^aracteristics that distinguish GED completers firom high school dropouts 
(Passmore, 1987; Olsen, 1989; Quinn & Haberman, 1986). Given the enormous influence 
of the GED on the goals and methods of adult education, it is disconcerting to find so little 
support for its effectiveness. 



We were unable to collect any evaluation evidence from the programs we 
interviewed. As in many community colleges, some ABE programs claim to perform 
evaluations using pre- and posttests, but they use tests for individual assessment rather than 
program evaluation. Just as none collect systematic information about rates of progress 
and noncompletion, none collect information about the subsequent experiences of their 
participants. The fraction of participants who go on to complete a GED or other high 
school diploma equivalent,!^ fraction who gain access to vocational training, the 
fraction among those referred by JTPA or welfare who subsequently enter training and find 
employment — these and other obvious measures of success are completely lacking. Nor 
could we find much evaluation evidence in the literature to supplement the information we 
received from our questionnaires.!^ While a few studies find positive results, most of 
them are seriously flawed.!^ Even those studies with positive outcomes acknowledge that 
gains are small. For example, Diekhoff (1988) claims that "there is litde doubt that the 
average literacy program participant achieves a statistically significant improvement in 
reading skill" (p. 625), citing a 1974 smdy for the Office of Education that documented a 
half grade reading gain over a four month period. But given the limited amount of time 
most adults spend in ABE, with only twenty percent enrolling for longer than one year. 



1^ One soun^ of infonnaiion ^xMit GED completion is Jungeblut and Kirsch (19S6), who reported that 
39.6 percoit of those who s&Klied for a GED received one. However, these results are retrospective self- 
repoftsaodraustbeimeipreted with caution. 

IS See, for example. Balmuth (1985. 1988). Darkenwald (1986). Kazemek (1988). and Sticht (1988). In 
the exhaustive literature review by Sok)rzano, Stecher, and Perez (1989), there are iio outcome evaluations 
despite their attempt to coUect thetn. An evaluation of federally funded programs is now being undertaken 
by Development Associates, Arlingtoo, Virginia, qraosored by the U.S. Department of Education, but it 
will collect only limited information on pre- and posttests torn a sample of programs. 
1^ For a review with some positive Hndinp, see Mabaffy (1983); however, m^xt of the studies he cites 
have obvious validity problems because they depend on opinion surveys of ABE administrators. 
Darkenwald (1986) cites a gudy by Kent examining pre- and postie^ over a five month penod, with an 
average gain of O.S grade levels in reading and 0.3 grade tevels in math (p. 7); another result, ftiom an 
MDTA prognun, found increases of 0.4 grade levels after fifty-four hours of instruction. Paltry as they are, 
these gains are likely to be due to selection effects, regression to the mean, practice effects, and other 
artifacts. 
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most ABE students will improve by one year or less, and their gains — from a fifth to a 
sixth grade reading level, for example — are trivial in practical terms. As he conduces, 

Adult literacy programs have failed to produce life-changing improvements 
in reading ability that are often suggested by published evaluations of these 
programs. It is true that a handful of adults do make substantial meaningful 
improvements, but the average participant gains only one or two reading 
grade levels and is still functionally illiterate by alnx}st any standard when 
he or she leaves training. But published literacy program evaluations often 
ignore this fact Instead of providing needed constructive criticism, these 
evaluations often read like funding proposals or public relations releases, 
(p. 629) 

The general tenor of writing is discouraging, acknowledging the low levels of motivation, 
high dropout rates, and the lack of any but the most infrequent and anecdotal success 
stories. This literature generally confirms the information fiom our surveys — of a large, 
unwieldy set of programs, with varied institutional sponsorship and content, lacking any 
systematic information about enrollments, completion, progress, or success. 



The Job Training Partnership Act 

The Job Training Parmership Act (JTPA) allows local programs great discretion in 
the services provided to eligible individuals, and it allows basic or remedial education either 
by itself or in combination with occupational skills training (NCEP, 1987). However, 
most local SDAs have chosen to concentrate on providing classroom-based skills training 
provided by community-based organizations (CBOs) and educational institutions, on-the- 
job training provided by firms, and job search assistance. While it is impossible to 
ascertain at the national level how much of JTPA's resources suppon remediation, basic 
education does not figure prominentiy in most discussions of JTPA,20 and prior studies 
have found relatively few SDAs providing any remediation.21 In our prior observations of 



20 See, for example, the overview of JTPA in National Center for Employtnenl Ptolicy (NCEP) (1987), 
which inclutks almost nothing about basic skills. One reason that it is impossible to learn anything about 
the magnitude of basic skills within JTPA is that, for reporting purposes, bask education and classioom- 
based occupational skills training are lumped together into classrocm) training. 

^1 A study of the quality of training in JTPA (Kogan, Dickinson, Means, & Strong, 1989) examined the 
services in fifteen representative SDAs. While they found that thirteen (Hit of twenty-two classroom-based 
programs included some basic skills, only two of the thirteen devoted at least twenty percent of class time 
to basic education. Only three programs included any basic education in the same classes in which 
occui»tk>nal skills weane taught 
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JTPA programs (Gnibb et al., 1989; Gnibb ct al.. 1990), it became clear that JTPA 
performance standards have discouraged basic skills for two different reasons. 
Remediation increases costs, and, therefore, has made it more difficult for programs to 
meet the cost-per-placement standard (a standard which has recently been abolished). In 
addition, several administrators claim that JTPA clients arc more likely to drop out during 
remediation because they find it boring, izrelevant to their job goals, and too reminiscent of 
the schooling in which they have previously failed — and dropouts for any reason make it 
difficult to meet placement standards. At the same time, many administrators acknowledge 
the need for more remediation, and some are trying to find new resources to support more 
instruction in basic skills. 

In our sample of SDAs, virtually all offer some remediation. Most SDAs did not 
know pr^isely how many clients receiv«l basic education, however, because this decision 
is often left to subcontractors and is not reported to the SDA. Several programs that did 
hazard guesses estimated that around fifteen percent of their clients received some form of 
remediation.22 Most commonly, an SDA will subcontract with various agencies, and some 
will provide basic skills instruction along with vocational skill training — in short-term 
secretarial and clerical programs, lor example. When this happens, it is difficult to 
determine what the balance of remediation and job skills training is or what approaches are 
used in the remediation component because these decisions are left to subcontractors. In 
only a few cases did SDAs report that they had established a policy to guide subcontractors 
in tiieir provision of basic skills. When a policy exists, it is usually limited to increasing 
client test scores by only a few grade levels. It is also common to provide remediation only 
to those who can prepare for the GED with a minimal brush-up (a month or two); clients 
with low tests scores may be supported for four to six weeks — clearly not enough to reach 
any minimum competency level — or, much more likely, they may be referred to an ABE or 
volunteer literacy prognun. Some JTPA programs match remediation to the client's 
employment goal; for example, an individual interested in office occupations may be 
encouraged to complete a GED, while those in janitorial programs will be encouraged to 
reach a seventh grade reading level. However, explicit policies about remediation are 



22 The titquency with which the fifteen percent figure came up is suspicious. Since many administrators 
have absolutely no infcxmati<»i with which they could constnict even an estimate, we interpret a figure like 
fifteen percent to mean that a small but non uivial number of individuals receive ranediation. 
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relatively lare, and SDA administrators were generally unfaniiliar with the remedial 
programs offered by subcontractors.^ 

In a few instances, however, SDAs have established clear expectations about basic 
skills. Both the San Diego Private Industry Council (PIC) and the Saifi Francisco PIC have 
declared that all providers of training should also incorporate basic skills instruction as 
appropriate, either by providing such instruction directly or by referring individuals to other 
agencies. Typically this is accomplished by dividing the day, for example with skill 
training provided in the moming and remediation in the afternoon and with no necessary 
relationship between the two components (though the San Diego SDA supports several 
organizations that do integrate remediation with vocational skills training in more 
meaningful ways). The policies of these two PICs are clearly exceptions, at least within 
our sample, though their decisions are consistent with the drift of federal policy to 
emphasize more remediation. 

Less commonly, SDAs will subcontract with an agency (including various 
educational institutions) to provide remediation only. For example, the community colleges 
in San Diego and Danville, Illinois, have contracts to provide remediation for JTPA clients. 
The Beirier-Cass-Van Buren SDA in Michigan has just started contracts with several CBOs 
to offer basic education and employability skills based on the competency-based 
Comprehensive Adult Student Assessment System (CASAS); they were expecting the 
average duration in these programs to be about four weeks. Contracts specifically for 
remedial education are more common in youth programs within JTPA, for which mastery 
of academic competencies is an acceptable outcome. In most adult programs, however, the 
emphasis remains on job skills training and work experience. 

The most common approach of JTPA programs is to refer individuals to other 
remedial programs. Based on an initial assessment, an SDA may suggest that an individual 
enroll in a remedial program concurrently with job skills training. The initial assessment 
may also be used as a barrier to some types of training and as a possible source of 



Indeed, SDA administrators have no need to know what a subcontractor does. As long as an agency 
enrolls sufrK:ient num^crs of people and fulfills the terms of its subcontract (if it has a performance-based 
contract), then what the agency does to train and place clients is immaterial to the SDA. 




"creaming"2^: Certain training programs have minimum scores necessary for enrollment* 
and individuals with low scores are then refer*^ to ABE or GED programs in the hopes 
thjit they can increase then- scores and later gain admission to job training. North Carolina 
has extended this practice statewide: A seventh grade reading level is necessary to enroll in 
JTPA, and all individuals below this level are referred to ABE programs. 

In referring JTPA clients to other programs, there appears to be a preference for 
sending individuals to ABE programs rather than community colleges. The timing of ABE 
programs — which often take place in the evening and which are typically opcn-cntry/opcn 
exit — may be more ^propriate for individuals who are in job skills training during the day. 
In addition, community college developmental education in some areas does not offer 
remediation at a low enough level for many JTPA clients. The tuition charged by 
community colleges may also be a barrier. However, in states where community colleges 
have established special remedial centers — as in North Carolina's Human Resource 
Development Centers or Wisconsin's special learning centers — then JTPA and wclfarc-to- 
work programs appear to refer more clients to community colleges. 

The most obvious problem with rcferrd is few SDAs have developed mechanisms 
to follow individuals whom they refer to other programs. Therefore, SDA officials never 
know whether someone they refer elsewhere enrolled in that program, whether they 
completed it, or whether they made it back into job skills training.25 The mechanism of 
rcfenal may seem like an appropriate form of cooperation among education and job training 
programs, but it is just as likely to exclude individuals from training and cause them to be 
"lost" among programs. 

Finally, a substantial, though unknown, fraction of JTPA 8-pcrccnt funds are used 
for remediation. These funds, which are designed "to facilitate coordination of education 
and training services" (Section 123, Job Traming Partnership Act), are often allocated 



^ JTPA has c(xisistently been chaged by critics with creaming, or accqHing only the most ^ie and most 
experienced individuals eligible; just as consistently, pfxigram ^Iminisoators have responded that since all 
those eligible arc in de^)eraie need of services, tlw charge of creaming is absurd. For some evidence that 
creaming has taken place, see GAO (19S9). 

However, the Kalamazoo-St Joseph's County SDA in Michigan does track its clients. All individuals 
draw up an employability development plan before they arc referred to ABE, and a JTPA counselor checks 
on their progress in ABE; individuals can also co^nroil in ABE and on-the-job training rather than being 
kept out of training if tl^y have low test scores. However, this tracking mechanism appears to be an 
exception. 
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through depaitments of education, following state priorities. In many cases these priorides 
include remediation; for example, Georgia recommends that S-percent funds suppon 
remediation, GED programs, and suppon services for JTPA clients in technical institutes; 
Massachusetts has used its funds for a program called Workplace Education, providing 
ABE, GED, and ESL instruction through employers; Michigan uses its 8-percent funds for 
the Summer Training and Education Program (STEP), providing basic skills to in-school 
youth, and for literacy and basic education provided by local agencies; Illinois allows 
^mediation as an option for S-percent funds, and several SDAs use all their resources for 
basic education; Tennessee has allocated half of its funds to the State Department of 
Education for statewide literacy programs; Washington has recommended that 8-percent 
programs emphasize basic educational skills and workplace literacy; and California has 
established, as one of two priorities, progra m that combine basic skills and vocational 
skills. In addition, several states (including California) have allocated some of their 8- 
percent fiinds specifically for welfare recirlents, and these resources are also likely to find 
their way into remediation. The 8-pcrccnt funds are generally viewed within JTPA as 
relatively unconstrained resources — meaning, in particular, that they arc not subject to 
performance standards — and have, therefore, been widely used in novel or experimental 
programs, or those including hard-to-scrve groups. As a result, many remedial programs 
have at least a little 8-pcrcent money supporting them. 

The remediation funded by JTPA follows a consistent pattern. Because JTPA 
funds relatively short programs — rarely longer than twenty weeks and often less than half 
that — there is constant pressure to achieve gains in short periods of time; programs will 
therefore report gains (usually in grade-equivalent scores) per one hundred hours of 
instruction. Second, tiiere is a distinct preference within JTPA for self-contained remedial 
programs — that is, programs that have curriculum materials (including teacher aides) 
already developed that can be implemented without a great deal of time for teacher 
preparation, curriculum development, or the participation of skilled educators — including 
computer-based programs such as the PLATO system and IBM's Principles of the 
Alphabet Literacy System (PALS), sometimes referred to as "tum-kcy" systems. JTPA 
administrators often distinguish themselves ftom educators, claiming to be job-oricntcd and 
performance-driven rather than academic and enrollment-driven. This distinction leaves 
some of them uncomfortable with developing educational programs; a typical comment 
about the decision to refer clients to ABE programs is that "we'll leave that to the 
educators." Finally, with the exception of some programs incorporating employ ability 
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skills and several innovative programs described in our "Alternatives to Skills and Drills" 
section, the vast majority of remediation provided within JTPA has not been modified to 
incorporate occupationally oriented material or to integrate knowledge required in job skills 
training. Ahnost all of it follows the model we label "skills and drills." Unfonanatcly, the 
limits of skills and drills are especially obvious within JTPA, which includes many high 
school dropouts and others who have not done well in conventional schooling; several 
administrators volunteered that remedial programs are boring and demeaning to their 
clients, and that some JTPA clients score poorly on standardized tests and drop out despite 
being able to read relatively well. 

As in every other area of remediation, there are no evaluation results about the 
effects of basic skills within JTPA on other outcomes such as completion of job skills 
training, placement, or subsequent earnings. Even though SDAs must compile information 
on performance standards, these data are used for compliance but not for evaluation 
purposes; as a result, no JTPA program in our sample could provide evidence about the 
effectiveness of remediation. More general evaluation evidence about the effects of JTPA 
will begin to come out only when the National JTPA Study is completed, in 1992 (Gueron, 
Orr, & Bloom. 1988). 

Two other recent evaluations of JTPA-related programs arc tantalizing, though far 
from conclusive. One smdy examined the JOBSTART demonstration programs, which 
offer comprehensive services to disadvantaged high school dropouts (Auspos, Cave, 
Doolittle, & Hoerz, 1989). The evaluation differentiated those programs offering both 
remediation and job skills training concurrently, those offering remediation before job skills 
training (sequentially), and those providing remediation and referring their clients 
elsewhere for occupational skills training. The preliminary results indicate that those in 
JOBSTART received more education and training, and were more likely to receive a 
GED,26 compared to control groups, but results about the effects of different patterns of 
education and training have yet to appear. A second study, an evaluation of the Minority 
Female Single Parent Demonstration, examined four programs designed to help low- 
income single mothers move from welfare to employment (Burghardt & Gordon, 1990). 
Three of the programs had no significant effects, compared to control groups; the one with 

26 The education component in JOBSTART stressed GED ptparation, so the increase in GED completion 
is not suiprising. From the description in Auspos et al. (1989), most of the JOBSTART education 
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a significant influence in increasing employment rates and earnings — the Center for 
Employment Training (CET), based in San Jose and described in greater detail in our 
"Altematives to Skills and Drills" section — is a CBO that integrates basic skill training with 
job skill training. The authors of the evaluation concluded that programs which integrate 
remediation and skills training are more effective than those that provide the same services 
in a non-integrated fashion. Appealing as this conclusion is, the contention that integration 
explains the effectiveness of CET — rathei: than any other differences among Uic 
programs— cannot be supported by this kind of research .27 in any event, the kind of 
linkage between remediation and job skills training in the experimental programs evaluated 
by these two reports is quite diffovnt £rom the general practice in our san^le of SDAs, in 
which relatively few programs provide any basic skills training and largely refer Uieir 
clients to ABE programs. 



Welfare-to-Work Programs 

The Family Support Act of 1988 established the Job Opportunities and Basic Skills 
(JOBS) program, which requires states to establish welfare-to-work programs and to 
compel some welfare recipients to participate. A wide range of services can be provided, 
including vocational training, basic or remedial education, postsecondary education, job 
search assistance, work experience, on-the-job training, and support services such as child 
care. In theory, the JOBS program could be used to provide a rich array of services to 
welfare recipients— a rebirth of the "services strategy" of the 1960s. However, many of 
the experimental welfare- to- work programs established during the 1980s provided paltry 
amounts of education and training,^ and our previous investigations confirmed that many 



components seemed to foitow a skills and drills approach, with the pebble exception of the IMas site and 
CET in San Jose. 

27 Other possibilities that the effects of CET can be explained by the greater amcHint of ^ training 
provided; by the nature of the instnictois, who me vinually all Hi^»nic and bilingual with a predominance 
of Hispanic clients; by the close coan»:tioos with local industries; by the fact that many CET classes 
perform real work— operating the cafeteria, running a child care center, and (operating a print shop, for 
example— father than merely providing training in work; ot by any of a number of other characteristics 
which would require mott extensive field woric to detect 

^ For example, the GAG (1987) found that while eighty-four percent of these programs claimed to offer 
vocational skills tiaining and seventy-two percent offered postsecondary education, only 3.2 percent of the 
participants received any remedial education, 23 percent received job skills training, and 1.6 percent were 
enrolled in pc^tseomdaiy edication (p. 69). For corroboration of tte tow levels of education irovided, sec 
Figueroa and Silvanik (1989). 
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states have not appropriated enough money to provide much education or job training 
(Grubb et al.. 1990). The major services in most welfaie-to-woric programs arc shon-tcrm 
job search assistance and counseling. 

Our survey of remediation practices confirmed the lack of resources in most 
welfare-to-woik programs. Almost universally, local administrators began planning jobs 
by convening all providers of education and training in the area, and then used existing 
providers for specific services — especially JTPA for job skills training and adult education 
for remediation (Grubb et al., 1990). For remedial education, the dominant practice is to 
provide an initial assessment — usually with a conventional test of academic skills like the 
Test of Adult Basic Education (TABE) or, particularly in California, with G\SAS, a test 
which includes employability skills as well as conventional reading and math 
competencies — and then to refer individuals who have low scores to existing ABE and 
GED programs and individuals who are not native speakers of English to ESL programs. 
Quite often this is a matter of state policy: Florida does not provide funding fear basic skills 
through the JOBS program, but relies instead on state funding of ABE through adult 
schools and community colleges; Georgia has decided to use JOBS funds only for support 
services and to rely on JTPA and ABE for education and training; Illinois similarly uses 
Project Chance funds to pay for support services, with conmiunity colleges providing 
education and training from special funds Uiat the Community College Board and the State 
Board of Education supply; and California has required that adult schools and community 
colleges provide services to welfare recipients, though local programs are generally free to 
use their funds as they want.29 In addition, as mentioned above, many states use large 
amounts of their JTPA 8-pcrcent funds to support remedial programs for welfare 
recipients, so again welfare-to-work programs need not use their own resources. 

In some instances, welfare-to-work programs have contracted with community 
colleges to provide remediation for groups of ^ clfarc recipients who enroll in the regular 
developmental education programs of the college but who may have received special 
tutoring and counseling as well.^^ This mechanism provides welfare recipients with a 



^9 Community colleges in California are under a "cap" or limitation on the enrollment of students who 
qualify for state aid; however, this cap does not apply to Greater Avenue for Independence (GAIN) 
participants, thereby providing a funding mechanism for welfare recipients to attend conmunity colteges. 

Such a contract is also necessary because the tracking requirements of JOBS impose additional reporting 
requirements and expenses for the college. 
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wider array of remedial courses than most adult schools provide. In addition, welfare 
recipients can claim to be going to college rather than remedial ediK:ation; the atmosphere is 
less like the dreaded high school; and presence at a community college allows them to see 
the other offerings available. Finally, we have come across some remarkably innovative 
approaches in the JOBS program. For example, some programs use a m^hanism of 
individual referral, allowing welfare recipients to attend virtually any education or training 
program in the area (including community colleges, four-year colleges, and proprietary 
schools), using caseworkers to guide individuals through the maze of possibilities. Fresno 
City College in Califomia enrolls about five hundred and fifty Greater Avenues for 
Independence (GAIN) recipients in the developmental programs of the college, providing 
them with additional tutoring and guidance; welfare workers have also located an office on 
the campus so that problems with eligibility, necessary information, and lost checks can be 
resolved without missing classes. However, these are adminedly rare; the typical wclfare- 
to-work program provides assessment, referral to an ABE program for remedial education 
for those with low scores, and very short-term job search assistance, with education and 
job skills training relatively uncomnK>n. 

One important characteristic of the welfare system is that JOBS participants are 
assigned caseworkers who arc responsible for monitoring progress. In addition, extensive 
reporting requirements allow programs to track clients. Therefore, the problem of losing 
track of individuals referred elsewhere, so prevalent in JTPA, should be less serious for 
welfare recipients. However, this is not necessarily the case: Many welfare programs in 
our sample are so new that their management information systems are not yet operating, 
and data on how many individuals have received various services is not available. In 
addition, there is a surprising tendency for individuals to become lost in the complex 
system. In California, for example, whose GAIN program has been running longer than 
almost any other, fourteen percent of single-parent families required to participate received 
basic education; ten psr cnt received self-initiated education or training; ten percent received 
job search assistance; one percent received other education and training; and one percent 
received work experience — but twenty-nine percent did not attend an initial orientation, and 
thirty-seven percent did not participate in any service at all, largely for lack of foUow-up or 
for being "deferred." Of the thirty-four percent who participated in an initial service (basic 
education, job search, or self-initiated education and training), ninety-one percent did not 
make it to the next stage of assessment (Riccio, Golden, Hamilton, Martinson, & 
Orenstcin, 1989, Figure 2). Since large numbers of even mandatory participants arc lost in 



the system or have dzx>pped out, the ideal behind the caseworker model — that individuals 
have a supportive guide through the possible services they might receive — is in practice 
undermined As one GAIN administrator in California commented, the lack of information 
about progress means that many clients "fall into the black hole of ABE,** staying in ABE 
for long periods of time without much progress and without caseworkers knowing whether 
they have completed or not 

The dominant practice is to refer individuals to adult education or, less often, to 
community colleges, and these programs are typically not integrated with job skills 
training. As a result, remedial education for welfare recipients is rarely coordinated with 
job skills training. In fact, several states require welfare recipients to follow a rigid order 
of services. For example, California requires an initial appraisal, then basic education or 
ESL for those below a certain score, and finally three weeks in job search assistance; those 
failing to find jobs then go through vocational assessment and develop an employment plan 
that may include further education in vocational skills training. Similarly, Florida requires 
a sequence in which individuals who fail to find employment after a job search take the 
TABE, enroll in remedial programs, and only then go into job skills training. In such 
cases, remediation must precede skills training, often by relatively long periods, so the 
chance to coordinate remediation ami skills training is lost Recognizing the disadvantages 
of its sequential approach, California is now experimenting in four counties with 
"concurrency"; individuals enroll in remediation and skills training at the same time, but the 
dominant approach — for that very small fraction of participants who receive any skills 
training at all — is clearly still sequential. 

Finally, and not surprisingly, there is no evidence about the effectiveness of 
remediation within welfare programs. Although there were careful evaluations of welfare- 
to-work pilot programs during the 1980s (see Gueron, 1987), none was able to distinguish 
the contributions of different services to changes in earnings and welfare dependence; 
indeed, it is difficult even to determine how much basic education individuals received in 
these pilot programs.^ ^ Although the evaluation of the Minority Female Single Parent 



■^^ There is a tei dency in the Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC) evaluations of 
weifart-to-w(xk programs to lump all types of education and training together, making it impossible to tell 
just what individuals received. In the San Diego experiment, the program clearly increased participation in 
both college-level courses (in the AFDC-U sample only) and in basic education, though a stuprising 
amount of education and training among the controls means that the differences, even when statistically 
signiHcant, are surprisingly small (Hamilton & Friedlander, 1989, Table 3.1). In the Virginia case. 
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Demonstration found the most effective program to be one which integrates remediation 
with job skills training (Burghardt & Gordon, 1990), this evaluation, too, could not 
disentangle the contribution of instruction in basic skills to the outcomes. Most welfare-to- 
work programs have discovernl a much greater need for ren^diadon than anticipated (e.g., 
see Riccio et al., 1989), and there is a consensus that remediation is one of the most 
important services that welfare-to-work programs can provide; however, in a strict sense 
this convendon rests on a.<(Sumptions rather than evidence. 



Secondary Vocational Education 

Although we did not include secondary vocational programs in this study, other 
research (Grubb, Davis, Lum, Plihal, & Morgaine, 1991) provides evidence about reforms 
at the secondary level related to the remedial piograms we examined. For a variety of 
reasons, there has been an upsurge of interest in integrating vocational and academic 
education. Such integration can serve various ambitious goals, including the reconstruction 
of many aspects of high school; however, when the purpose of integration becomes the 
enhancement of basic skills among vocaticxial students, it box>mes a form of remediation. 

One approach, has been tu modify vocational curricula to inclucte more academic or 
basic skills. These curricula are good examples of the skills and drills approach — 
providing drills in such conventional subjects as vocabulary and spelling, exercises filling 
in blanks in sentences, comprehension questions based on shon reading passages, and 
aritimietic problems including word problems — with the vocabula-y, reading passages, and 
word problems drawn from a variety of occupational areas. (The appendix to Grubb ct al., 
1991, lists a variety of these materials.) But apait from the fact that such materials promote 
a passive form of learning, they are only weakly connected to vocational skill training 
because they cover many occupational areas and most examples are trivial We have never 
seen such materials used by vocational teachers; several reported that die existing materials 
are not useful because of inappropriate content, wd others coomiented that teachers need to 
develop their own materials tied closely to their o vn vocational subjects. 

however, the wd£are-to-work progr^ failed to increase ediK:2iiofl or training significamly (Cave, Freet^man. 
Price, & Riccio. 1986). The real increases in most of the ^Vsmonstmion projects come in job search 
activities; a reasonable intoprctatkm is that the modest positive mtcomes are due to increases in job search, 
not to education or training. 




A different approach has been to give the responsibility for remediation to academic 
instructors. A few area vocational schools, for example, have hired math and English 
teachers, who then teach modules to students in vocational classes, collaborate with 
vocational instmctors to provide them ways of reinforcing academic material, woiic with 
students in small groups or one-on-one, and teach remedial classes. A more thorough 
change has been adopted in Ohio's Applied Academics program (Ohio Department of 
Education, 1990), in which academic instructors are assigned to teach courses in applied 
math, applied communication, and applied science to vocational students. This allows 
these classes to be tailored to specific occupational areas; for example, math teachers cover 
different subjects for electronics students than for drafting and design students; the applied 
communication class for secretaries covers rules of grammar, punctuation, and usage, 
while the same course for auto mechanics stresses communicating orally with customers 
and co-workers, reading instruction manuals, and filling out various forms. Because 
academic teachers spend some time each week in vocational classes, they beconoe familiar 
with vocational skills training and can devise cuincula that are closely connected to these 
skills. We saw some remarkable team torching and some other exemplars of integrating 
vocational skills training with academic instruction in various Ohio schools. In additi(Hi, it 
was clear that the incorporation of academic instruction into vocational programs provided 
motivation that would otherwise be missing. 

There are, tiien, some examples in secondary vocational education of remediation 
linked closely to vocational skills Graining. When we examine functional context training 
and its offshoots, in Section Four, these secondary examples provide some insight into the 
possibilities for integrating remediation with skills training. However, the Ohio approach 
also contains a serious limitation, one that affects other remedial programs. As long as 
vocational education or shorter-term job training aim to prepare students for entry-level 
positions in occupations which require relatively basic academic skills, the level of 
academic skill instruction will remain low. Although electronics and drafting may require 
algebra, geometry, and trigonometry, individuals preparing to be secretaries, auto 
mechanics, and animal care workers need no more than simple arithmetic; and the relatively 
low reading and writing skills required in most entry level occupations similarly set a 
ceiling on what it makes sense to teach. Without providing students a vision of a sequence 
of occupations requiring higher and higher levels of academic competencies, it becomes 
difficult to justify much moir; than remedial education in most applied academic courses. 
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Guessing the Scope of the Remediation System 

How large is the current system cf remediation? Generating nanonal estimates 
would be nearly impossible. Some programs (e.g., JTPA) don't collect infoimniion which 
would allow national estimates to be derived; in other cases (e.g., community colleges), 
esdmates arc- available for individual institutions, but aggregation to the national level 
would be difficult because of mconsistem data systems among states. The variation in 
adult education makes it extremely difficult to estimate the magnitude of the largest 
component of remediation, and the task of converting short-term enrollments to a consistent 
basis (e.g., full-time equivalents) presents yet another difficulty. We know of no effort to 
develop national tiguirs. 

However, the California Workforce Literacy Task Force (1990) has developed 
estimates for California that indicate probable orders of magnitude. These estimates, 
presented in Table 3, required great time and effort, and they are still subject to many 
limitations (see some of them noted at the bottom of the table). Still, tiiey indicate patterns 
for California that we think are true nationwide. Most obviously, the adult education 
system — provided in Califomia through both adult schools run by school districts and 
regional occupational centers and programs — accounts for the largest share of remediation, 
almost two-thirds of total spending. The community college system comprises the second- 
largest component, spending about fifteen percent of the total. In oth^ states the balance of 
adult education and community colleges might be different, since some states give 
responsibility to community colleges for adult education; on the other hand, most other 
states have relatively smaller community college systems than California. However, the 
conclusion that remediation in adult education is larger than in community colleges seems 
conect, and it is consistent with our interview results that most JTPA and welfare programs 
refer tiieir clients to ABE rather than community colleges. The thiid largest «)mponent, the 
JTPA system, accounts for roughly seven percent of total spending in the state, much less 
than either of the other two programs.^2 (in these figures, fimds from the state's wclfarc- 
to-work programs arc spent through other institutions, and, therefore, do not show up as a 



32 A foocnote acknowledges thai the meihodotogy for the JTPA estimate is "very rough." We suspect thai 
the JTPA figure is an ovcrcstimale, since it implies ihat twenty-two percent of total JTPA spending in the 
stale went for basic education, which strikes us as too high. However, the basic conclusion that JTPA is 
not a major contributor to the overall system of remediation is surely true, simply because of the overall 
scope of JTPA and its emphasis on job skills training. 
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Table 3 

California's Workforce Literacy Programs 

Estimated Estimated 
Program Funding Numbers Served 



Adult Schools 


$461,000,000 


199400 ADA 


Community Colleges 


129,000,000 


86,500 ADA 


Regional CXx;upaiional Centers 
and Programs 






ruDiic Lawaiics 


1 AAl AAA 




Job Training Pannership Act 


61,600,000 


47,230 


Ennployment Training Panel 


4,500,325 


1,600 


Division of Apprenuceship 
Standards 


5,998,000 


50,000 


CalifOTnia Depanment of 
Corrections 


58,600,000 


15,000 


California Youth Authority 


30,800,000 


6,000 


County Jails 


5,700,000 


5,323 ADA 


California Conservation Corps 


512,000 


1,460 


California Literacy, Inc. 


Varies greatly 


13,625 


Literacy Volunteers of America 


Varies greatly 


1,750 


Totals (sec caution below) 


$853,261,325 


599,633 



Note: These arc estimated funding and numbers served for participants in non-credit 
or remedial education programs in Fiscal Year 1990-1991, except where noted. 
CAimON: Total dollar figure overestimates amounts for the eleven programs 
with funds listed due to duplicate reporting such as JTPA monies mixed in the 
Adult Schools' budgets. No funding listing was available for two of the 
thirteen programs. For these reasons, the total funds given do not accurately 
state the exact amounts available for adult literacy education. The total numbers 
served is also misleading because it mixes ADA figures, in which one ADA 
may involve two or more students, wiL^^i actual individual participation in some 
programs. Thus, the numbers served are probably underestimausid. Apparently 
no one knows the exact funding or numbers scrvwi in these programs. 



Source: California Workplace Literacy Task Force (1990), 
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separate amount) Hw lemaining enrolknents and expenditures take place in much smaller 
programs. In particular, the voluntary programs like California Literacy Inc. and Literacy 
Volunteers of An^rica are tiny compared to publicly funded efforts. The real action in 
remedial education takes place in adult education and community colleges; the widespread 
publicity given to voluntary efforts and to the experimental programs developed by 
corporations, CBOs, and university researchers misstates the relative importance of such 
institutions in tiie existing system. 

A second conclusion is that the majority of funds for remediation come from state 
government, in the form of aid for adult education and community colleges, rather than 
from federal sources. Table 3 shows that federal support through JTPA is clearly small, 
roughly $60 million. Support through the Vocational Education Act must be small because 
only forty-five percent of the state's allocation of roughly $100 million went to community 
colleges, and much of this funded equipn^nt and other purposes more direcdy related to 
skills training. Federal support for remediation through GAIN was probably very small, 
since GAIN relies on adult education and community colleges for remedial education. In 
addition, funding through the federal ABE program is similarly small, perhaps $20 to $40 
million.33 The federal share cannot be more than $100 million, therefore, or perhaps ten to 
fifteen percent of overall expenditures. Indeed, the dominant pattern of cooperation in this 
system is for federally initiated programs that are badly underfunded relative to what they 
are asked to do — JTPA and JOBS — to access state-supptrtcd. ABE and community college 
programs. Federal funding may be increasing, but it is far from being a major component 
of the system. 

Finally, by almost any account, total funding for the remedial system is large. If 
California spends $800 to $900 million, then— because CaUfomia represents rough'.y ten 
percent of the country — national spending might be $8 to $9 billion. Even if this estimate 
is off by fifty percent, the magnitude of remediation is considerable. In bits and pieces, 
with little planning or discussion, a substantial enteiprise has developed. 



33 The federal program provides about S200 million annually. California usually receives about ten percent 
of federal fiinds, but early results from the National Evaluation of Adult Education programs indicate that 
California had twenty-two percent of clients in October 1990, suggesting the state might have recsived as 
much as $40 million. 
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The Nature of Remediation in the Education and Training System 



Despite the enonnous variety of remediation, several clear patterns in existing 
programs emerge. One characteristic — perhaps so obvious that it might be overloolced — is 
that ren^dial programs are ubiquitous. In every one of the twenty-three communities we 
examined, a rich set of institutions provide basic skills instruction and developmental 
education. This is not to say that the offerings are adequate: Most providers report of 
being overwhelmed with the demand, and the biggest issue they face will be keeping up 
with the increasing numbers needing remediation. But there is a rough system in place 
neariy everywhere. 

A second characteristic of this system is that — in theory — ^it is structured to provide 
a hierarchy of programs fi^m the lowest levels of literacy (and, to a lesser extent, math 
competency) to the highest A tripartite stmcture of programs exists in most communities. 
Individuals who test at the lowest levels — for example, under a fourth grade level of 
equivalency — are typically refeired to volunteer literacy programs using one-on-one 
tutoring, sometimes associated with libraries. The next highest stage includes ABE (or pre- 
GED) programs, often described as covering the equivalent of fourth to seventh or eighth 
grade instruction. In mm, they prepare individuals for GED programs that are designed to 
help individuals to pass the GED. Because the GED is widely interpreted as the equivalent 
of a high school diploma, individuals who have passed the GED are considered out of the 
remedial system and ready for college.^ This tripartite structure is sometin»s a matter of 
state policy: In Tennessee, for example, individuals below a 4.9 grade level are sent to 
literacy programs; those between grades S and 8.9 go to basic skiWs courses; and those 
between grades 9 and 12.9 enroll in GED courses. More often, such a division has 
developed informally, as programs assess what levels of students they can handle. 

Within community colleges a slightly different structure exists, but there is still a 
tendency to have a three-part set of offerings. The goal is usually entry into the first 
college-level English course rather than completion of the GED; from that standard, 
community colleges offer courses that are one and two levels down from the college level. 



^ However, the GED is widely described as requiring only an eighth or ninth grade reading level, and those 
who have examined ii closely claim that individuals can pass it with only a fifth or sixth grade reading level 
(Quinn & Haberman. 1986). 
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with many, though not all, offering a third level for individuals without any reading skills. 
Therefore, a weU-^iievelqped remedial program will have three levels of reading, three levels 
of writing, and three levels of math courses, and it will accommodate a range of individuals 
that includes JTPA and welfare clients. It will also differentiate reading courses into those 
for native speakers and those for non- native speakers. These courses then lead to the 
college-level English and math courses that prepare individuals for transfer to four-year 
colleges. 

In theory, then, the system of remediation in many communities allows individuals 
to start at any level, move through increasingly difficult material, and then receive a GED or 
move into college-level courses. In practice, however, the mechanisms of tracking 
students are poorly developed. Welfare-to>work programs give caseworkers the 
responsibility for making sure that welfare clients make progress, but this tracking 
mechanism doesn't always work well. Some community colleges have developed student 
tracking systems which provide information on the progress of students (e.g., see Palmer, 
1990); these can inform students if they lag behind in a sequence of courses and alert 
guidance counselors who can then investigate why students are not making auequate 
progress (as in the Miami-Dade system described in Roueche, Roueche, & Baker, 1985). 
However, these tracking systems are not by any means uniformly in place, and the 
resources that community colleges have for follow up if smdents fall behind in their 
programs are limited. In practice, then, a snKX}th continuum of courses — with mechanisms 
helping students make the links among pieces of the continuum and providing guidance or 
tutoring if they falter — exists in very few areas, though a few community colleges come 
close. 

Yet another restriction on the continuum of remediation is that most programs have 
relatively modest ambitions. Most JTPA and welfare-to-work programs hope to advance 
their clients one or two grade levels, and provide so little time — as littie as four weeks in 
many cases — that even tins much progress seems unreasonable. The time in ABE for most 
students is also relatively short, as well as quite erratic, so that gains in most cases are 
limited to a grade level or two; at the most, adult education programs hope tiiat their 
smdents can pass the GED, but at the same time, many adult instructors recognize that the 
GED is not very helpful in obtaining employment Conmiunity college programs are less 
subject to limitations in tiieir ambitions, since the stated goal in most of them is to enabic 
students to enter college-level courses and then to progress to a vocational or academic 




degree; but here, too, rates of noncompletion axe high. Limited funding, particularly in 
JTPA, welfare, and adult education, is partly responsible for limited ambitions, and, of 
course, there are high dropout rates in adult programs. As a result, what appears to be a 
continuum of remedial education in many communities in practice is difficult for individuals 
to negotiate. 

The curriculum in remedial programs appears to have changed substantially over the 
past fifteen years. Virtually all remedial programs report extensive use of materials that are 
individualized, self-paced, and often opcn-entiy/open-exit, rather than operating with the 
rigid starting times associated with conventional schooling. (Of course, when instimtions 
such as community colleges provide both lab settings and classroom-based discussion 
sessions, the classroom portions must follow a conventional schedule.) Many curriculum 
materials are also competency-based, so individuals progress to new units or subjects when 
they pass a competency test; conversely, those who fail to pass such tests are given 
additional lessons and practice in the specific skill until they can master it. These 
characteristics are generally true of both print-based curricula and computer-based methods; 
indeed, many remedial instructors reported their preference for computer curricula. The 
curricula include a battery of individual tests that make it easy to identify skill levels, and 
the computer presents lessons in sequence without any intervention from a teacher. 

In contrast, when Cross (1976) reviewed adult education in the early 1970s, most 
programs provided a relatively uniform curriculum, with progress based on seat-time — the 
amount of time spent in the program — rather than acquired competencies. She 
recommended individualizing instruction, mastery learning methods, and self-paced 
methods as ways of allowing individuals to progress through a series of skills at their own 
pace; she argued, as did other proponents of mastery learning, for substituting an 
educational process in which the amount of time remained constant for all smdents and the 
amount of learning varied, with one in which the amount of learning was constant while the 
time to master particular skills could vary. Since then, evidentiy, these recommendations 
have been widely embodied in curriculum materials, with a "new orthodoxy" widely 
practiced. 

As part of the new orthodoxy, the majority of remedial programs in our sample of 
communities and the majority of those we visited, follow the pedagogy we label skills and 
drills. In this approach, complex competencies — the ability to read, for example, or the 
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ability to use mathematics in various fomis — air broken into smaller discrete skills such as 
the ability to decode words, or to recognize the point of a three-sentence paragraph, or to 
add two-digii numbers with carrying. Students drill on each of these subskills until they 
have mastered them (i.e., until they can pass a small exit exam), and then they move on to 
the next most difficult skill. While we will examine the assumptions underlying skills and 
drills more carefully in Section Three, "The Nature of Effective Programs: The 
Conventions and the Structure of Skills and Drills," it is impoitant to recognize that most of 
remedial education follows this approach (a few exceptions are described in Section Four, 
"Alternatives to Skills and Drills"). Remedial education is provided in a bewildering 
variety of institutions, with many different funding sources and with individuals attending 
for many different purposes. In addition, there is no national curriculum, no textbook 
approval process like the one that standardizes K-12 te^ i in many states, and no 
mechanisms like college entrance requirements and the SAT examination to standardize the 
curriculum.35 In spite of these differences, there is still a stunning sameness to the 
instructional methods and curriculum materials in remedial programs. 

Finally, almost no remedial program in our sample of communities linked its 
curriculum in any way to the vocational skills training that would normally follow or, in the 
case of concurrent programs, that students are taking simultaneously. Th<:re is increasing 
recognition that many individuals learn best when competencies are taught in some concrete 
application (or "contextualized"), and "functional context literacy training" has become a 
popular notion in some circles, but these principles have not yet been embodied in 
curriculum materials, teaching methods, or program philosophies. Several administrators 
commented that the lack of connection generates motivational problems when individuals 
fail to see the relevance of abstract skills and drills to their occupational futures, and these 
administrators expressed the desire for some integration; however, almost none of them 
had found the time, resources, or curriculum materials to do so. 



35 There is a partial exception: The goal of most adult education and of many JTPA and welfare programs 
that refer their clients to adult education is to enable individuals to pass tlK GED. Because the CED is a 
conventional multiple-choice test of reading comprehension and arithmetic computation, preparation for the 
GED leads naturally to skills asui drills. 
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Coordination in Remedial Programs: Its Status and Value 

Because so many programs provide remedial education, almost every community 
we surveyed has many providers. The offerings in the Motlow State Community College 
SDA in Tennessee — a six-county rural area — provide a good example. The SDA contracts 
with one area vocational school and four non-profit CBOs to provide remediation to JTPA 
clients, and, in a sixth county, the SDA operates a remedial program itself. Tre area 
vocational-technical school provides a GED program as well as basic education for JTPA 
student r in its vocational programs, 'ilie community college has a developmental studies 
program for entering students who score low on a mandatory assessment, and the local 
school district provides ABE programs as well as a JTPA 8-pcrccnt program. Nearly every 
education and training institution participates in remediation then. The only exception is 
that there is still no welfare-to-work program, though JTPA recruits at local welfare 
offices. There are, too, some exceptions to the general pattern of multiple remedial 
piograms: In southwest Wisconsin, Southwestern Wisconsin Technical Institute provides 
virtually all remediation, at its main campus or in off-campus programs, as do the Heart of 
Georgia Technical Institute in Oconee County, Georgia, and the adult education system, 
widely described as "the only game in town," operated by the county school board in 
Broward County, Rorida. However, these are clearly exceptions; in most communities, 
several types of remediation co-exist 

Despite the number of remedial programs and the proliferation of funding 
mechanisms, we heard little complaint about duplication and overlap.^ One reason is 
simply that the need for remediation and ESL is much greater than the resources available; 
most providers would welcome additional programs or additional funding, rather than 
seeing others as competitors. A second reason is that coordination — in the form of 
referring individuals to other programs — seems relatively good. Referrals from JTPA and 
welfare-to-work programs, predominanUy to adult education but also to community 



^ There is one possible ar^ in which duplication may be a problem: The assessment of skill levels may 
take place seveial times {(X one individual. F<x example, a JTPA client is typically assessed upon entenng 
the program, particularly to determine which programs he or she can enter, another assessment may be 
carried out upon refenal to a particular skill training program; and if that training provider also inc(»porates 
some basic skills instn^on. there may be a third asscssm^t to ascertain exactly where in a sequeiKre of 
reading and math skills to begin. Since these assessments — typically, conventional multiple choice tests — 
are especially trying fi^ individuals with low skill levels (Lytle. Marmor, & Penner, 1986), it is possible 
that multiple assessmoits contribute to high dropout rates. Rx other evidence that the assessment {Hocess 
is threatening and can contribute to dropping out, sec Hershcy (1988). 
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colleges, are especially common. While there are complaints about paperwork (especially 
for welfaie-to-work programs with their complex reporting requirements), there were no 
complaints about the unwillingness of other programs to refer their clients, nor were there 
claims that political allegiances and turf issues prevent cooperation — as there frequently are 
for job skills training. 

Cooperation in the form of referral is partly caused by the desire not to duplicate 
services and — particularly for JTPA and welfare programs that do not see themselves as 
educational institutions — by the desire not to expand into another area. In addition, referral 
is also driven by a motive we have referred to as cost-shifting (Grubb & McDonnell, 
1991). That is, programs like JTPA, with a limit on funding, and welfare-to>work 
programs, without adequate resources, are constantly looking for ways to expand services 
by shifting costs to other programs — particularly to institutions (e.g., adult education and 
coimnunity colleges) which have open-ended, enrollment-driven funding. This is a fiscal 
motive for cooperation, not one driven by a com;em for the quality of services; with only a 
few excepticHis, the administrators in our sample communities refer their clients to ABE and 
community college programs because they don't want to reinvent the wheel, not because 
they have any evidence about the effectiveness of these programs. Indeed, few of the 
JTPA and welfare-to-work programs we interviewed had established any policies about the 
content of remediation; and few knew much about the content of basic education in their 
area. 

However, in another sense tl cre seems to be little coordination. As we pointed out 
eariier, there are few mechanisms of tracking individuals through remediation. In addition, 
while a few communities have established central councils which provide information to 
individuals seeking basic education, most have not. As a result, individuals approaching 
the education and training system are likely to feel bewildered and to fmd a way into a 
program almost accidentally (Hull, 1991). In this sense, then, coordination in most 
communities is poor, even though cooperation in the form of referrals is common. 

In tius context, a crucial question is whether coq>eration in providing remediation is 
a good thing. One troubling aspect of the referral process — given a firm convention within 
adult education (reviewed in the next section) tiiat policies and goals should be carefully 
established — is that few programs develop policies of any kind before they refer clients to 
remediation. Referral seems expedient, rather than principled or planned; some 
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administraiors who admit or even boast that they are not educators, especially in JTPA and 
welfare-related programs, seem relieved to find another institution providing remediation so 
that they need not have to think about it While the resulting division of labor may seem 
rational, it docs not necessarily result in individuals receiving the education they need 

Since there are few mechanisms to track individuals, it is generally impossible to 
tell whether a person referred from JTPA to an ABE program ever enrolls, completes, or 
manages to enter job skills training. While we know of no evidence, we suspect that many 
individuals referred to other programs become "lost." The rates of completion in most 
remedial programs are relatively low to start with for a variety of reasons, ranging from 
personal difficulties in individuals' lives to the uninteresting curriculum in many programs. 
Moreover, adding a change among institutions introduces an additional barrier. 

Third, a process of referring individuals to another program for basic skills 
instraction makes it impossible to link remediation to job skills instruction. Even though 
the effectiveness of functional context literacy training or of programs integrating 
remediation with job skills training remains unclear, there are still motivational advantages 
to linking these two components.37 However, the referral process generally requires 
individuals to complete remediation or to achieve a specific level on a test before entering 
job skills training, a sequence that seems likely to eliminate the lowest-performing 
individuals most in need of both remediation and job training. 

Finally, we remain concerned about the breadtii and effectiveness of programs to 
which individuals are referred. Individuals are most commonly referred to ABE programs; 
however, these are also relatively limited, at least compared to community colleges' 
developmental education, in the subjects they offer, in the levels of difficulty tiiey provide, 
and in the instructional metiiods they use. The dropout rates from ABE are generally 
thought to be very high — even though it is impossible lo find substantial evidence— and 
there is virtually no outcome evidence. Community college programs are more likely to 
offer remediation in reading, writing, math, and a variety of employability and life skills, as 
well as courses ranging from the elementary to the college level; the best of community 

37 Scvcr»\l administrators in our ample of communities remarked that individuals fmd rcmaiial programs 
boring, ami fail to sec the relevance of curriculum naierials devoid of any occupational content to the jobs 
they hope to enter. Ccmvcrsely, CET— one of ih. few lo integrate remediation into skills training- 
developed their api»tjach because of the dropout prcrfjiems they experienced when remediation and skills 
training were seqiumtiaL 
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college programs are much more likely than ABE programs to offer both classroom-based 
and individual or lab formats and to experin:«nt with alternatives to skills and drills. 
Nevertheless, here too dropout rates seem to be lUgh and effectiveness unclear; given the 
variety of community college offerings, it is disconcerting to find other programs referring 
clients to them without clear guidelines, policies, or evi(knce of effectiveness. 

In sum, the provision of remediation may be an area of education and training 
where cooperation in its comnoon form of referral may not be desirable. Unless there aie 
clear guidelines for remedial programs, methods of tracking individuals anwng programs, 
and better evidence of effectiveness, referral seems like a mechanism for claiming to 
address the skill deHciencies of the adult population — but without any of the conditions 
necessary to ensure success. 



Information and Evaluation 

A striking characteristic of the existing remedial system is the lack of information. 
Many providers — especially JTPA programs that delegate remediation to subcontractors, 
and welfare-to-work programs with incomplete management information systems and 
individuals lost in the system — could not even tell us how many individuals were enrolled 
in remedial or basic education. Fewer still could provide any systematic information about 
completion rates or other measures of intensity — that is, how many individuals had 
completed various proportions of a program. Administrators usually provided estimates of 
enrollments and completion rates, but it was clear tiiat their estimates were often very 
rough. While most programs claimed to carry out evaluations of their students, almost 
none of them sent the evaluation materials they promised to us. Most curricula require pre- 
and posttests of individual students to monitor their progress through a sequence of skills, 
and these tests are used to evaluate individual students; even so, the information they 
provide is not used to evaluate die program as a whole and is, in fact, not suited to such an 
evaluation. The almost complete lack of systematic data means that these programs do not 
have the information necessary to show evidence of their success to others (except success 
measured by continued enrollments), to be self-conscious about their performance, or to 
improve their offerings. 
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Where evaluaticms have been cam«l out, they axe often sericMisly flawed. The most 
common method of evaluation is to compare the pre- and posttests of groups of students 
enrolled in remedial coutsas without any comparison or control group.^^ Convendonally, 
increases in scores arc presented as evidence that the program works. However, there are 
many other plausible explanations for such an increase. One is that only students making 
substantial progress stay in remedial programs until the posnesL Since many students in 
developmental education (from which most of these evaluations come) are concurrenUy 
enrolled in other courses, these other courses rather than the remedial offerings may be 
responsible for test score changes. Regression to the mean — many students selected on the 
basis of low test scores improving over time merely because their initial low scorr was the 
result of chance rather than low achicivement — and practice effects — students imptoving 
because of gaining practice with test-taking methods — may also be responsible. The 
upshot is that it is impossible to conclude anything about the effectiveness of remedial 
programs from this approach to evaluation. 

In other cases, gathering data for an appropriate control group provides somewhat 
bcncr evidence of effectiveness. For example, the New Jersey results cited above (Morante 
et al., 1984) compare attrition rates for those students who have completed remediation, 
those who have staned but dropped out of remedial courses, those in need of remediation 
who have not enrolled, and those not needing any developmental education; the results 
from Miami-Dade Community College in Tables I and 2 in effect contain ten comparison 
groups. There are still problems with these evaluations, since different groups of 
individuals needing remediation may not be comparable and are certainly different from 
those not needing remediation; but the findings with comparison groups are still more 
persuasive than simple pre- and posttest comparisons. In addition, the outcome measures 
used — retention within the community college and, in Florida, passing the CLAST — are 
more meaningful than test scores because scores may simply reflect test pcrfomiance rather 
than any progress toward educational goals. 

However, even in evaluations with comparison groups, the analyses typically ask 
an inappropriate question. A comparison of outcomes between a group that has completed 
some education and another that has failed to complete any education can answer only 

On the dominance of pre- and posuest comparisons, specifically in remedial maihemaiics programs, see 
Akst (1986). Only twenty-four percent of evaluations used a compirison group, defmed as smdents needing 
remediation but not taking the remedial program. 
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whether more of that education is effective compared to less of it These evaluations can, 
therefore, establish whether remediation is wonh doing at all; if the results are negative, 
remediation should presumably be abolished. But almost no one proposes eliminating 
remedial education: The competencies of many students entering community colleges, 
JTPA programs, and welfare-to-work programs are too limited to ignore. The appropriate 
question is to ask what kinds of remedial programs are most effective for which students. 
Tlus requires ari evaluation in which the outcomes of different approaches to renMdiation— 
varying, for example, in the intensity, the relative balance of classroom-based and lab- 
based instruction, the use of teacher-based methods versus computer-based methods, die 
use of skills and drills versus the alternatives, or the reliance on materials drawn from 
occupations (as in functional context training) versus context-finee materials — are compared. 
Such evaluations would help teachers and Bdministrators improve existing programs, lather 
Uian providing evidence only for decisions about eliminating programs. However, we 
have uncovered no evaluations of this form, nor is there much pressure within remedial 
education for such evaluations. 

From our survey of remediation, then, a picture emerges of a large and expanding 
system with enormously varied institutional sponsorship and different funding sources. A 
variety of individuals have gained access to the system by enrolling in community colleges 
and adult schools, by applying to JTPA, and by being forced or by volunteering to 
participate in welfare-to-work programs. With its great variety and its lackadaisical data 
collection, it becomes difficult to describe the particulars of this system. However, some 
general characteristics stand out: the availability of several distinct levels of the system, 
usually poorly articulated; and the dominance of pedagogical methods which rely on 
individualized, self-paced, competency-based materials, driven by a skills and drills 
approach and unconneaed to eitiier the academic education or vocational training for which 
remediation presumably prepares people. While there is general recognition of high rates 
of noncompletion, there is Uttie evidence about completion rates, or even — in some cases — 
a consensus about how to define completion. While tiiere are high hopes for these 
programs, there is almost no evidence to indicate which of these programs are effective at 
all, and still less that would enable teachers and administrators to improve them. 

In the next section, we address the issue of effectiveness in greater detail. Despite 
the lack of evaluation, there is extensive literature on the characteristics of good 
programs — literature based on experience and convention. This accumulated wisdom 



forces us to examine the pedagogy of existing programs more carefully, as a way of 
coming to terms with the deficiencies of existing programs. 



THE NATURE OF EFFECTIVE PROGRAMS: THE CONVENTIONS AND 
THE STRUCTURE OF SKILLS AND DRILLS 

In the absence of firm evidence about which remedial programs are effective, it is 
necessary to search for other ways of judging existing programs. Fortunately, there is 
extensive literature about "good practice" in adult and remedial education, drawing on the 
experience of teachers and administrators, on the fragments of research available, and often 
on simple common sense. These conventions provide some standards against which to 
measure practices in remedial education. We can then examine more carefully the dominant 
approach in remediation we label skills and drills to see whether it conforms to good 
practice in adult education. The comparison clarifies how different the assumptions of 
skills and drills are from the ideals of good practice. 



The Conventions of Good Practice in Adult Education 

The literature describing good practice in adult education, often incorporated in 
manuals providing advice on "how to do it" to administrators and teachers, is far from 
uniform since it covers practices at levels from the most elementary (in voluntwr and ABE 
programs) to college-based developmental programs. Not surprisingly, debates rage about 
the best methods of instmction, some of which we review in this section. Still, a number 
of prescriptions come up repeatedly in this writing. The most common recommendations 
in remedial education include the following:^ 



In ihis brief section we draw upon more extensive reviews of the ABE lilenilurc by Balmuth (1985); 
Solarzano, Stechcr, and Perez (1989); Kazcmck (1988); Fueyo (1988); Fingem and Jurino (1989); Salvalori 
and Hull (1990); and Sticht (1988). On recommendatkuis for good practice ai the coUege level, we draw on 
reviews by Trillin (1980) and Maxwell (1979), and on older revwws by Cross (1976) and Roucche and 
Snow (1977). 
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Programs for adults should be adult-centered. Adults obviously have concerns that 
arc different from those of children; these may be vocational, avocational, familial, 
political, or community-oriented, but good programs should determine what those 
interests are and cater to them. They also have more experiences and knowledge 
than children do, on which programs can draw. Often this common-sensical point 
is a plea to develop more adult-oriented materials — since many remedial texts and 
curriculum materials seem to be written with children or adolescents in mind — or to 
use supplementary materials more engaging to adults than textbooks. 

Remedial programs should provide experiences and tasks meaningful to adults 
(Balrauth, 1985; Mikulecky, 1982) or, for students in college, should be integrated 
with their other educational experiences (Cross, 1976) — rather than being 
disconnected from the rest of their lives. 

The content and material in adult rennedial programs should be related \o adult goals 
or should equally meet student needs. This seemingly obvious point is partly 
instrumental: Programs which are not meeting adult needs will experience high 
dropout rates (Balmuth, 1985), in which case they have no chance to improve the 
competencies of their students. 

The teachers in adult programs should have certain affective characteristics — ^respect 
for students, belief in their abilities to learn, sensitivity to their special needs, 
warmth, understanding, and patience — as well as the ability to teach well in 
conventional terms. 

Programs should have clearly specified goals and methods. In some cases this 
recommendation seems intended to delineate teaching methods in sufficient detail to 
"idiot proof programs (e.g., ABE programs) that are forced to rely on untrained or 
inexpert teachers (Balmutii, 1985), but in otiier contexts this is a recommendation 
that programs must decide their purposes and develop approaches related to those 
purposes before they can be successful. 

In the absence of general agreement or conclusive evidence about the most 
appropriate teaching metiiods, programs should remain flexible in the choice of 
curricula and teaching methods they use. In particular, there is ongoing 
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disagreement about the relative emphasis on one-on-one versus group instructioa, 
the appropriateness of self-pac«i learning versus teacher-paced methods, and the 
appropriate use of computers and of other media such as audio methods, as well as 
about the methods we label skills and drills and the altemadves. Recognizing 
disagx^ment, the counsel of flexibility and variety is quite common. Many 
programs considered exemplary use a variety of materials and approaches, partly 
because of the recognition that adults (as well as children) may learn in many 
different ways but also as a way of finding a middle ground in the debates over 
methods. 

Most of these conventions seem self-evident; it shouldn't require extensive 
experience, a review of the literature, or complex evaluations to conclude that programs for 
adults should recognize the interests and goals of adults. What is surprising, however, is 
how regularly these conventions are violated by the dominant practices within remedial 
programs, particularly by the assumptions and the practices of skills and drills. 



The Assumptions of Skills and Drills^ 0 

The skills and drills approach to learning is widespread in remedial programs, even 
in those which have self-consciously tried to take other approaches; it is also the dominant 
method of the K-12 schooling system (Cuban, 1984). In addidon, it appears in unfamiliar 
forms; for example, some of the practices which follow functional context literacy training 
are variants of skills and drills. This dominant approach has certain obvious advantages 
from the persp^dve of remedial programs, and it fomis an internally consistent approach 
to instruction. There are, then, many reasons for its dominance, as we will argue more 
carefully below. 



^ Our description of skills and drills is a distillation of the programs we visited and the cunicular materials 
and computer programs we have examined. What we describe as skills and drills is similar to the 
descriptions of ABE progiams in Fueyo (1988) and Kazemek (1988), the teacher-centered instruction 
described by Cuban (1984) and Knowles (1980), the *booam up" approach described by advocates of whole 
language like Goodnum (1986). the "skills development' methods described by Tomlinson (1989). the 
"conventional wisdom" in elementary classrooms described by Knapp and Tumbull (1990), and die 
conception of "passive timing' (as distinct from "active learning") mentioned in many contexts. The 
devdopmentally appn^Miate programs favcmd by eariy childhood ediurators (e.g., Bredekamp, 1987) over 
convemional "»:hool-like" apprc^ches also contain an implicit description and critiqiK of skills aiKl drills in 
element^ classrooms. However, we have mH found an explicit analysis of the assumptions umterlying 
skills and drills. 
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HiC basic assumption underiying skills and drills is that complex capacities — which 
include, reading, writing, and mathematics — can be broken into discrete skills which can 
be ordered in a rigid hierarchy from simple to difficult^ ^ Then students perform drills 
which teach them each discrete skill, nooving to the next most complex skill only when the 
previous one has been mastered. The sequences of skills are familiar to anyone who has 
gone through the American school system. In reading, students progress from recognizing 
letters and their sounds, to sounding out (or decoding) words, to decoding simple 
sentencci, to reading first sentences and then paragraphs for their literal meanings, to 
reading short passages for the main point or for simple inferences. In writing, students 
progress from sentence completion exercises, to simple sentence constructions, to three- 
sentence paragraphs with an introduction and a conclusion, to strucmred forms such as the 
three-paiagrq}h and the five-paragraph essay. All emphasize correct forms of writing (Le., 
spelling, punctuation, and grammar) and provide many opportunities for drills. In math, 
students work through whole numbers, simple addition and subtraction, then addition and 
subtraction with carrying and borrowing, multiplication and the glories of multiplication 
tables, division and the agonies of long division, to fractions, percents, and conversions 
among measuring systems; "problem solving" takes the form of word problems, again 
using simple arithnoetic operations. Each step in these sequences is broken into many 
smaller skills, of course; the typical activities include fill-in-the-blank exercises, spelling 
lists, grammatical errors i(kntification, reading exercises for specific information and main 
points, and endless arithmetic examples. The purpose of drills is to generate facility and 
autOTiaticity — the abiliQr to perform a skill easily and without much thought 

Teaching via skills and drills can take several forms. In the K-12 system, a 
classroom format is the most common; then everyone in the classroom — or, at the very 
least, groups of children within an internally tracked classroom — follow the same 
sequence. Classrooms using skills and drills are used in adult remediation, too; but 
working individually on workbooks and programmed texts is more common than in the 
K-12 system. Such individual approaches often take place in labs — reading, writing, and 
math labs — with many students in a space working independently and with one or more 
teachers circulating to help students or working with them one-on-one. 



What skills are "easy" and "difncull" art (tetermined from the viewpoint of curriculum developmenu 
rather than finom tl» perception of the leanwr or an understanding of learning. For evidence that students 
often do not perceive skills in the same order of difficulty as standard curncula, see Bruner (1990). 
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A third form of skills aiid drills includes a wide variety of computer programs. 
Instructors who run computer-based programs cite many advantages: Computers are non- 
judgmental and endlessly patient, unlike some teachers; they eliminate the possibility of 
embairassmcnt in front of peers; they never tire, so students can wOTk on computers at odd 
hours rather than having to conform to a teacher's or a class's schedule (a special advantage 
for adult smdents who have busy lives and irregular hours); and — in a world increasingly 
filled with computers — they have the ancillary benefit of familiarizing students with 
computers. Many instructors also speak of computer-based programs as if they constitute a 
different teaching method and allow students who don't do well with print materials to 
learn in another way. However, the vast majority of computer-based programs used in 
remedial programs arc simple skills and drills exercises conveyed to a computer screen — 
they incorporate the same fill-in-the-blank exercises, word recognition, vocabulary, 
punctuation, grammar, reading comprehension, and arithmetic examples and word 
problems.^2 when compared to classroom-based skills and drills, the most important 
differences of computer-based approaches are that the reading passages are shorter (since a 
typical screen can only hold a few sentences) and that there is no possibility for elaboration 
of the kind a teacher can provide — diagnosis of a pattern in a smdent's errors, alternative 
explanations of a tricky point, supplementary materials, or discussions (classwide or 
between teacher and student) about an issue. In addition, computer-based programs arc 
often especially rigid about the smdent's progress through a sequence of material: Some 
programs will "lock out" students from any unit except the one they are supposed to be 
working on and will prevent students from shifting to other units until they pass a mastery 
or exit test. 

Proponents of skills and drills claim that individual work with workbooks and 
computer-based programs lets students woric at their own pace and allows programs to be 



Many of our comments about computer-based programs in remedial programs are similar to those of 
Weisberg (1988). who recommended that kxai programs develop their own a)ftware rather than using any 
of that now on the market We note that many computer-baused instructicxi programs exist— such as 
"intelligent tutoring systems^^-that are not based on skills and drills, but we did not see them used in the 
programs we examined. In their meta-analysis of computer-based adult education prognuns. Kulik, Kulik, 
and Shwalb (1986) found that eighteen of the twenty-three studies they included involved ' computer-assisted 
instruction" providing drill and practice (i.e., skills and drills); only three were "computer-managed 
instruction," and two were "computer-enriched instruction" (pp. 239-240). While they found an overall 
positive effect size of .42, mdicating the superiority of computer-based methods over conventional 
classitxun instructiixi. effect sizes were substantially larger for computer-enhanced instruction (1.13) and 
computer-managed instruction (.72) than for computer-assisted instruction (.29) (p. 245) — suggesting thai 
skills and drills applk^ations of computers are much less effective than other approixhes. 
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individualized ''Individualizadon" means something qmte specific: An initial test i(kntifies 
the student's achievement level within the hierarchy of skills— something which is 
unambiguous because for every subject there is only one hierarchy of skills, ranked from 
easiest to hardest — and then the stiKient begins working at the level which he or she has not 
mastered. An individual progresses to the next skill only when he or she has mastered the 
previous skill, however long mastery takes. There are several advantages to this 
structuring of the curriculum: It lends itself to opcn-cniry/opcn-cxit programs; smdcnts can 
progress through a skill sequence at their own pace; and students start from "where they 
are" and have the chance to be rewarded for success since the earliest lessons are relatively 
easy. However, individualization docs not mean that remedial programs are modified to fit 
the interests of individual students, or that the materials are drawn from the other academic 
courses or vocational training they are \nP or that the method of teaching is changed to fit 
the learning style of individuals. 

Individualization is often associated with student-directed learning and student 
responsibility. For example, Taggart (1986b) states that in the Comprehensive 
Competencies Program (CCP) "learners are given responsibility, choice, and a substantial 
amount of control" (p. 6). However, in most skills and drills programs, students arc given 
remarkably little choice, and what choice they have is constrained by the available lessons 
and activities. A smdent can choose to work on reading rather than math, for example, but 
the rigid sequence of skillc through which a student must progress eliminates any 
substantial choice. Except in those cases in which teachers have moved to a more eclectic 
approach, there is almost no opportunity for students to choose their own reading materials 
or math exercises since these arc determined by the curriculum. 



43 One partial exception is the Job Skills Education Program (JSEP), a computer-based approach converted 
from a military program— « pnx:ess sometimes refentd to as "de-greening"; see "Job Skills Education 
Program Infonnation Booklet" (1990); ImpUmenuuion Handbook: Job Skilb Education Program (1990); 
and JSEP Pilot Test Report (1990). all available firom the Center for Educational Technology at Florida 
State University. JSEP includes modules for various skills— «.g., ordering numbers in a sequence, spelling 
corrtctiy, finding information in two-column tables. Each civilian job has a code and is linked to a 
particular subset of skills — for example, machinists spend more time on algebraic and mea^uing skills, 
while wOTd processors spcwl more time with repon writing, grammar, ami reading-related exercises. In this 
sense, the specific skills in which an individual receives instructK>n are those related to the job, and skills 
considered not to be job-related are ignored. However, the materials used for drill and i»actke within each 
skill area arc not drawn firom specific occupations; they are general materials which must be used by those 
training for every occupation for which that skill is relevant 
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The approach of skills and drills contains a number of crucial assumptions about 
teachers, students, and their relationships. The teacher's main responsibility is to manage 
the implementation of the cuiriculum, particularly in individualized rather than classroom- 
based curricula. He or she administers tests, assig;is woiic to students, keeps track of what 
they have covered, assigns new work when one skill has been completed, and keeps 
records. Because the curriculum is embodied in textbooks, workbooks, or computer 
programs, teachers have no responsibility for developing curricula, determining the basic 
approach to the subject, or assessing how students should woik. The only teaching that 
usually goes on is one-on-one instruction when a student needs clarification — an approach 
that fits neatly with the individual orientation and confines the teacher to responding to 
problems that arise in the curriculum itself rather than to questions that may originate 
outside the curriculum. 

The extreme case of teachers acting as managers occurs in some computer-based 
programs, where those in charge sometimes describe themselves as "computer lab 
managers" rather than teachers. The most sophisticated computer programs provide 
management systems that keep track of assignment and reporting requirements, and the 
manager has little interaction viith students aside from remedying problems with the 
computer system and occasional clarification. The blessing of these management systems 
has been clarified by Taggart (1986a): 

Freed from lesson planning, and with automation of time-consuming 
activities such as test preparation and checking, record keeping and 
reporting, teachers can concentrate on one-on-one instruction whenever 
learners encounter problems in their individual work. (p. 5) 

However, in the computer labs we observed, instruction was minimal, and most 
interactions between teachers and students involved problems with hardware and other 
procedural issues. Rather than ways of increasing time for ^ve teaching, computer-based 
methods seem nsore often to be used to "idiot proof remedial programs and eliminate 
virtually all active teaching. Indeed, the preference of non-educational programs — like 
JTPA — for computer-based programs stems in part from the recognition that their 
employees are not educators; computer-based programs can be purchased "off the shelf' 
from vendors without having to think about any of the issues of assessment, curriculum 
development, and pedagogy. 
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In these individualized programs, interactions anx>ng students are very limited. 
Students learn from the curriculum materials and secondarily from the teacher — not fix)m 
each other. Learning is an individual activity, then, not a social activity. A logistical 
problem in many remedial programs reinforces this pedagogical assumption: When 
programs are open-entry/open-exit and when they are individualized in the sense that 
students work independently, the fact that students come at different times and work on 
different materials further impedes any connections among them. 

Skills and drills also embodies several assunqjtions about students themselves. The 
most powerful is that students are defined in terms of what they are unable to do — their 
deficiencies. The first stage in almost all remedial programs is an initial assessment, which 
is set up to determine where students are in a hierarchy of skills so that they can be 
assigned to the right exercise. Since these assessments (conventional multiple-choice tests) 
evaluate individuals along one dimension and produce a single score by which all 
individuals uit rated, it is impossible to use them to discover other streng^Jis, as programs 
that reject skills and drills often do. One discussion of JTPA efforts described the 
underlying motivation for assessment with the question, "What is the best approach for 
assessing basic academic skill deficiencies among JTPA youth?" (Morris, Strumpf, & 
Cuman, 1988, p. 1, emphasis theirs). Similarly, some writing about functional context 
training have noted its success in training "low aptitude personnel" in the military — those 
"considered to be 'below average' in trainability" — as a rationale for its application to 
"lower aptitude, less literate young pejple" in the civihan sector (Sticht, 1990). 
Furthermore, students in remedial programs are invariably of lowcr-sodocconomic status, 
with minorities ovcrreprescnted; they are invariably described as "disadvantaged," both 
economically and educationally. 

To be sure, many of the teachers and administrators we interviewed took great 
pains to say that their students are not dumb, that they can leam, and that they are in 
remediation because the schools are poor rather than because of their lack of any innate 
ability. The problem is not simply that remedial programs assume incompetence; after aU, 
by constmction, students in rsm^al programs lack certain proficiencies that they or others 
feel they need. Rather, the problem is that the structure of skills and drills approaches 
allows no way to counter or modify the assumption of deficiencies. The assessment 
procedures, the need to take several remedial courses, and the passive nature of learning in 
which students have almost no choices and in which they arc recipients of other's 
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knowledge— all these elements convey the sense that students arc ignorant While it is hard 
to know how students experience remedial programs, a common theme among those 
observing ABE programs is that many adult students dislike going back to school settings 
and school-like activities where they have always been made to feci dumb. 

By and large, the curriculum materials in skills and drills approaches are generated 
specifically for teaching purposes. That is, arithmetic problems are made up rather than 
coming from occupational tasks or the routine chores of life; reading passages are chosen 
or generated because of their level of difficulty, not because students choose them or 
because they have any intrinsic meaning; and writing assignments arc similarly 
disconnected from the other educational or work experiences of smdents. That is, the 
materials are decontextualizcd: They are independent of any aspects of students' lives. To 
be sure, there is some effort in materials designed for adults to use reading passages about 
adults rather than passages about children typical in the K-12 system; however, botii 'n 
form and content, many commercial materials arc similar to those in elementary clasaxxjms 
(Kazemek, 1988). Otherwise, there is littic evidence that materials are tailored to the issues 
that adults in remedial programs wrestie with. 

Indeed, tiie independence of texts and problems from any intrinsically meaningful 
context reflects an assumption within the conventional approach: The texts used for 
reading (and the problems used for matii) have an intrinsic and unambiguous meaning, and 
the job of the student is to discover that meaning (or the right answer to math problems). 
Even when students are working on higher-order skills — inference, for example, or 
identifying the tone or the point of view of a passage — there is invariably one right answer, 
and tlic reading passages in most remedial programs are so short and simple and so 
intentionally constructed to be devoid of ambiguity that there can^be little room for 
individual interpretation. Similarly, in writing instruction witiiin the skills and drills 
approach, the purpose is to create texts like tiiose used in reading: simple, declarative, 
unambiguous, with a great emphasis on proper spelling, grammar, and punctuation, a text 
intended to have the same meaning in every context 

Two final characteristics are crudai. One is that skills and drills approaches assume 
motivation on the part o/ the student. The drills themselves are not meaningful or 
particularly interesting, nor are they intended to be; they are purely instrumental to 
achieving a goal — learning to read at a certain level, learning how to do long division. 
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passing the GED, or gaining entry to a vocational training program, for cxanaple — which is 
thought to be powerful enough to motivate the student Even so, if a student wavers in his 
or her conimitnient to that final goal or fails to see the connection between remedial drills 
and that goal, nothing in the skills and drills approach will supply motivation. This appears 
to be a serious problem in many remedial programs, since many administrators in our 
sample of communities reported that students drop out when they fail to see the relevance 
of basic skills instruction to the employment they seek — a problem exacerbated when 
remediation is dissociated from the job skills training that (presumably) follows. 

Finally, the skills and drills approach assumes that the student can reassemble 
individual skills into complex competencies and can apply these discrete skills in specific 
applications. After mastering a series of skills, the student is assumed to be able to read at 
some level, or write, or perform certain kinds of mathematics — competencies which 
typically engage the speciHc skills he or she has mastered. But there is nothing in basic 
skills instruction to help the student with assemblage and application, since what the 
student has mastered is a series of smaller skills. Therefore, it is possible for students to 
learn to decode paragraphs and extract the main point — a favorite exercise in skills and 
drills approaches — and yet to be unable to understand why reading for information or 
instruction is appropriate in a particular setting, so they won't read what they are 
theoretically capable of reading. It is possible for students to be able to carry out arithmetic 
operations and yet fail to understand which operation is appropriate in a particular case; and 
students may be able to write — in the sense of linking correctly spelled words together in a 
grammatical construction — and yet have no idea what information and tone to convey in an 
actual piece of writing. Particularly when tasks become ambiguous, value-laden, or 
complicated by interpersonal relationships, the deliberately simplified, depersonalized, and 
decontextualized exercises of the skills and drills approach may prove useless, unless the 
student can supply the necessary ability to apply them. 

There is, of course, widespread support for skills and drills. It is a logical and 
internally consistent approach to instruction; it progresses in simple steps, starting from 
"where the student is," and it allows students to experience success; it also adheres to the 
tenets of individualized instraction, mastery learning, and competency-based instruction 
that have become so popular. Most individuals in our society have been taught in this way, 
since the approach dominates elementary and secondary schools; within the schools, it has 
been developed and refined over almost two centuries. In a system with limited resources 
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and tight budgets, skills and drills seems efficient because it moves students along a 
continuum towaxd a clear goal — rather than allowing them to explore interests of their own 
that may lead in unforeseen directions. The need in many remedial programs to prepare 
students for standardized tests — especially the GED in adult education, but other tests siK;h 
as the TABE and ABLE that are used to admit individuals into job training programs or 
college-level courses — also reinforces skills and drills, since standardized tests generally 
measure performance on fragmented and decontextualized skills. The tendency in our 
society to generate great long lists of competencies required and skills to be mastered — true 
of mastery-based and competency-based approaches — leads quite naturally to skills and 
drills. 

While there are many reasons for the dominance of skills and drills, its 
effectiveness is quite a different issue. There is, unfortunately, little direct evidence about 
the effectiveness of skills and drills relative to the alternatives,^ so it is necessary to tum 
to indirect evidence. Most obviously, skills and drills violates many maxims of effective 
practice in adult education. It ignores the common assertion that curriculum materials 
should be adult-centered and involve tasks meaningful to adults. The decontextualization 
of the texts and of the problems in most remedial courses and the use of materials that axe 
embedded in textbooks and computer software used for many different adults — in wildly 
varied circumstances with varied purposes — undermine any effort to make these materials 
meaningful. Secondly, skills and drills approaches assume what adults need, rather than 
investigating what they need: They assume that adults need to pass the GED, or to attain 
certain scores on the TABE or other assessment, or to progress two grade levels in their 
reading; they assume that the adults who come to them most need work on various skills, 
lather than needing other kinds of instruction. In some cases, these assumptions may be 
valid, or individuals may be so committed to those goals which can be attained in a 
remedial program that they are motivated to complete it But there is no mechanism within 
a skills and drills program for asking whether this is the case; thus, the program violates the 
common assumption within adult education that programs should serve the needs of adults. 



^ In the context of whole language programs for K-12 education, sec the comments of McKenna, Miller, 
and Robinson (1990) about the lack of evaluation evidence f(V (or against) whole language. The entire 
issue of evaluating such programs is controversial; .see the rejoinder by Edelsky (1990) and the book on 
evaluating whole language programs by Goodman, Goodman, and Hood (1989). 
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Another common assumption espoused by most adult educators — that teachers 
should have certain affective characteristics such as sensitivity and understanding — is not 
violated by skills and drills as much as it is made irrelevant To the extent that the teacher 
becomes a manager of curriculum materials, there is no room for the sensitive teaching — 
leaching that seeks to understand the specific origins of student errors, the variation in the 
way students leam, the diffwcnces in what they seek to accomplish, and the use of several 
approaches to teaching in addition to didactic methods — that would require certain personal 
characteristics. In the extreme case, in which instructors are convened into lab managers, 
there is little purpose to having an individual with warmth and rapport. Of course, teachers 
can use skills and drills materials in various ways, as in the eclectic approaches we describe 
below, and, in these cases, teacher characteristics become important again. But the 
approach itself, with the tendency to elevate curriculum materials over the teacher and to 
deprofessionalize the teacher, makes these characteristics irrelevant 

Finally, skills and drills ignores the recommendation that adult programs should be 
ttfxible and varied in their approaches to learning. Except where teachers bring in 
supplementary materials and devise their own class-based exercises, a skills and drills 
program allows only one form of instruction. The extreme forms of skills and drills — the 
computer-based programs that allow no deviation from the prescribed set of exercises — 
provide little opportunity for teachers to intervene, and that chance is further diminished 
when computer-based programs arc led by a person who thinks of himself or herself as a 
lab manager. 

A very different challenge to the effectiveness of skills and drills for adult remedial 
programs is also the simplest and the most powerful. By construction, most individuals 
enrolled in these programs have not learned basic reading and math despite eight to twelve 
years of instruction in skills and drills in their eleme»itary and secondary scitiooling. Why 
another try with the same approach — particularly in the very short prognuns typical in 
JTPA and welfare programs — should succeed when it has previously failed is unclear. 
One possibility, of course, is that the motivation of wanting a job is more powerful to 
adults than to younger students, and, therefore, skills and drills programs attached to job 
training will succeed where the schools have failed. However, this motivatiofi: clearly lacks 
the power to keep many students enrolled in remedial courses, and ti.c separation of basic 
skills from job skills training in almost all remedial programs iurther v eakcns this 
motivation. 
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There is, however, one group in remedial counes for whom skills and drills might 
be effective. Some adults in remedial programs need a kind of refresher course: They have 
learned basic skills in their earlier schooling, but have been away from school-like activities 
for so long that they score poorly on standardized tests. For these individuals, a skills and 
drills approach may be a quick and straightforward « ay to prepare them for the GED or 
other test^ Indued, administrators somedmes cite examples of students who have prepared 
for the GED in very short periods of time — three to four weeks — and often refer to such 
individuals as "brush-up" students. But they appear to be in the minority. For the vast 
numbers of smdents in remediation who have never mastered certain competencies, the 
notion of trying skills and drills one more tin%, in a limited period of time, and with the 
other distractions and responsibilities of adult life, seems ludicrous. 

In the next section we examine some of the alternatives to skills and drills to show 
that alternatives for adult education exist that are quite different from and potentially much 
more effective than conventional practice. Our main point is not to provide a listing of 
alternative programs of proven effectiveness, since that is clearly impossible. Instead, we 
want to clarify how the alternatives differ from skills and drills, as a way of opening up for 
public discussion the variation in pedagogical methods. 



ALTERNATIVES TO SKILLS AND DRILLS 

The alternatives to skills and drills are difficult to describe precisely. In most cases, 
they arc very much in active development; they have not yet been as carefully codified, 
encapsulated in textbooks, or incorporated into teacher training institutions. Those 
individuals who reject skills and drills do not always embrace the same methods. The 
altemarives have developed separately in different subjects — for example, in whole 
language approaches to reading, writing, and speaking; in the "process" approach to 
writing; and in the recent curriculum standards of tiie National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics (NCTM, 1989) — so tiiat their similarities are not always apparent Finally, 
although the alternatives to skills and drills have a large history in theories of teaching and 
learning — extending back, for example, to John Dewey, and some of his predecessors 
such as Pestalozzi and Froebel — they do not have an extensive history of practice in the 
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educational system of this country .^^ While our account of other approaches cannot 
possibly be definitive, it is important to outline some characteristics of the alternatives in 
Older to suggest directions that remedial programs can take. 

In this section, we first outline the polar alternative to skills anff drills, an approach 
we describe as "meaning-making." We then describe efforts we label as "eclectic," which 
emerge when teachers combine elements of skills and drills with practices based on 
meaning-making. Next, we examine "functional context literacy txaining," an approach that 
has been offered as an alternative but that proves to change only one of the assumptions 
underlying skills and drills. We then < :^scribe several programs that link basic skills 
instruction and vocational skills training in a manner close in spirit to functional context 
training but in ways that are quite different from skills and drills — the Center for 
Employment Training (CHT) and the Ohio approach to "applied academics." Finally, we 
describe an aiult program based on the principles of whole language — the most thorough 
example we have seen rejecting the assumptions of skills and drills. 



Meaning-Making: Reversing the Assumptions of 
Skills and Drills^<^ 

In many ways, the alternatives to skills and drills simply reverse each underlying 
assumption. Perhaps the most important shift is to think of complex capacities — reading, 
writing, the ability to use mathematics, scientific competencies — not as the sum of discrete 
skills, but as capacities which are not readily fragmented and which can be learned only by 
actually practicing them. Thus, teachers within the whole language approach stress getting 



The one exception may be the iiicoqMratXNi of develc^oital ideas about learning in the early childhood 
programs since the nursery schools of the 1920s. 

This sectim is based on our observations of vanous programs, as well as on our interpretatitms of 
Soifer Cnimnne, Honzaki, Irwin, Siromoos, and Yotmg (1990); Collins, Babnuth, and Jean (1989); Stein 
(1990); Fmgem (1990); Lemkc (1989); Rcsnick (1987); Rogoff (1990); Amove (1989); Fingem and 
Jurmo (1989); and Brodctield (1984). In addition, the citrons in foomote 40, which are wwks d^cribing 
some dlmen^cxis of skills and drills, usually contain som«^ elements of the alternatives to skills and drills. 
The approach we describe as meaning-making is referred to by others as learner-centered instruction 
(Knowles, 19S0), or active learning, or the "holistic" a|^)roach (Tomiinson 1989) — all of which are partial 
descript(x:$; see also the Freirean model for job training (tescribed by Shor (1990) and the notion of 
"cognitive apprenticeship" in Collins. Browii. and Newman (1986). Wc call this alternative appivach 
meaning-making because of some parallels to developments in psychotogy. linguistk^s, literary analysis, 
and other discijHines that stress interpretatxm and meaning-making; see especially Bruner (1990). 
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students to read books and articles meaningful to them» worrying less about whether they 
can understand every word or provide antonyms on a multiple-choice test than whether 
they can extract meaning from a passage. Similarly, within the writing process approach, 
teachers stress getting students to begin writing, particularly writing that helps them 
express thoughts they consider important. However, there is much less attention to the 
niceties of spelling, punctuation, and grammar, which can be learned as the student 
progresses. Similarly, the NCTM standards stress using mathematics to make sense of 
phenomena around students, rather than mastering the computational techniques that are 
bener done by calculators or coixq)uters. In each of these examples, then, the first task is to 
get students to read, to write, and to do mathematics — not to develop small skills that will 
enable them sometime in the future to do these things — and to do so with an eye to 
developing meaningful interpretations of issues important to students. 

A corollary of the effort to get students engaged in reading, writing, and 
mathematics is that tiie exercises used must be meaningful in some important way. This 
notion stands in sharp contrast to tiie practices in skills and drills, in which reading, 
writing, and math exercises are dreamed up purely for the sake of a auricular sequence and 
are likely to be intrinsically meaningless because tiiey are completely divorced from any of 
a smdent's concerns. What makes something n»aningful varies from smdent to student, of 
course, so there is much greater emphasis within alternative approaches on having students 
choose the materials and assignments tiiey work with. For those students seeking 
employment or advancement, work-related materials would be appropriate (sec tiw version 
of functional context training we describe below); because work is of real interest to most 
adults, actual employment might form the basis for learning, so some programs establish 
work experience programs or draw on students' current employment. For students seeking 
admission to college-level English or social science courses, readings drawn from literature 
or Uie social sciences would be appropriate. However, in other cases, work-related 
materials or great literature might be completely inappropriate to a student's goals and 
interests. One implication is that die focus on the needs of employers in many recent 
commission reports is out of place in these alternative approaches, since, as in good 
practice in adult education generally, student needs aid interests shouid drive content 

Another fundament of meaning-making is that learning should be social, not 
individual. Because reading, writing, and other fomis of communication are inhcrentiy 
social — their purpose, after all, is to communicate with others — and meanings vary from 
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one setting to another, it impossible to convey to students the nuances of communication, 
the variation in intcipretation from one person to another, and the social content of reading 
and writing without woridng in groups. The alternatives to skills and drills, therefore, tend 
to place great emphasis on interaction among students — rather than on individual 
instruction, isolated work with computer-based instruction or workbooks, or teacher 
lecturing — since social interaction is an important form of learning. In mm, this means that 
students should learn from each other, not simply from the teacher. The importance of 
group interaction means that clai;ses must meet at regular times, with an implicit social 
contract that all smdents will attend regularly because the group and its cohesiveness are 
important to learning — in place of the irregular attendance typical in vnost adult education. 

The emphasis on group interaction does not eliminate individualization, but instead 
gives it a very different meaning. Teachers arc alert for signals of student interest and for 
variations in learning styles, so that "individualization" means tiiat content and teaching 
methods are adapted to individual students. In alternative approaches, students have many 
more real choices and more ways to affect content than they do within skills and drills. 
They can select reading and writing exercises, and tiiey can direct the topics of discussion, 
for example; student-centered classes often take directions quite different from those tiiat 
teachers plan, and teachers must be ready to vary Uieir plans as the interests of students 
emerge and change. To be sure, individualization takes place within a group (just as it does 
in society at large, one ought add), and so it would be inappropriate for any one student's 
interests to direct an entire class; even so, there are still many ways in which both content 
and methods can be individualized. 

The assumptions about students, teachers, and their interactions are also quite 
different from tiiosc embedded in skills and drills. Most obviously, teachers try to build 
upon the knowledge and capabilities of students and to use these as resources in 
classrooms — in contrast to viewiiig remedial students merely as deficient. This is not to 
deny tiiat students enrolling in adult education are relatively unsophisticated in their 
reading, writing, or ability to do matii. Ratiier, tiie assumption is that tiiey have Uie 
capacities to do tlicse tiungs well and tiiat tiiey have otiier abilities and experiences which 
will facilitate their improvement As a result, there is a much greater cffon in student- 
centered approaches to uncovering the interests and experiences of students that will 
motivate tiiem to read more, write witii greater facility, or understand tiie importance of 
various mathematical techniques. Funherraorc, because learning takes place in group 



settings with much more collaborative learning than in the individualizol instruction of 
skills and drills, students are resources for each other and more advanced students work 
with their less expen peers — another sense in which they are viewed as competent and. 
therefore, capable of teaching others. 

The role of teachers is also quite different. Rather than being managers of a set 
curriculum, teachers facilitate learning by constantly evaluating the strengths and difficulties 
of the group and of individual students and by making continual decisions about materials 
to bring to the course, activities to help students develop further, and ways to help students 
pursue their own interests. Teachers spend much more time facilitating discussion than 
simply lecmring. They are also more likely to model the techniques and procedures for 
solving problems, writing a particular kind of document, or deriving information fro-n 
documents. Teachers must be much more active than in skills and drills approaches. Not 
only must they gather materials and activities which are tailored to the interests of smdents. 
but within the classroom they must be keen observers of students' strengths and 
weaknesses; they must be active listeners to take advantage of the learning opportunities 
that arise. They also work in other ways to make exercises meaningful; for example, in 
many writing courses, teachers try to get students to publish their writing as a way of 
establishing it as a means of communication with others, not just as an academic exercise 
for class. 

In the alternatives to skills and drills, it is difficult to rely on a set curriculum — a 
text, a computer program, or a set of workbooks "off the shelf." Teachers within 
alternative traditions tend to develop tiieir own curriculum materials; the need to tailor 
materials to the interests and goals of students, to their individual strengths and 
weaknesses, and to the diroition of the group means that an established curriculum cannot 
work well. 

In contrast to the tendency for skills and drills so use simple and unambiguous 
curriculum materials — basal readers, for example, with simplified vocabulary and short 
sentences, and highly stylized math problems — the materials used in alternative approaches 
are more likely to reflect those which students commonly sec, including newspapers, 
work-related reading such as instruction manuals, real literature rather than ba-sal readers, 
and mathematical problems from work and daily life, with the difficulties and ambiguities 
which normal activities have embedded in them. T iC simplified materials of skills and 
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drills are not only uninteresting and atypical of those which people normally encounter* but 
they also fail to provide any subjects for discussion: Without ambiguity and complexity, 
there is nothing for a group to debate, no point to trying to devise different interpretations, 
nothing to engage a class or an individual except the regurgitation of facts or the derivation 
of the correct answer to an arithmetic exercise. Thus, it becomes necessary for teachers to 
develop materials with an eye to the social nature of learning — materials that will expand 
rather than close off discussion. 

Hnally, unlike conventional approaches which assume that the learner is motivated, 
alternative approaches provide more intrinsic motivation. In part, stimulation is provided 
by selecting activities that are themselves meaningful and interesting to students. In 
addition, each student actively participates in the conduct of the class and in setting its 
direction; students are involved in assessment of their progress, normally in interaction 
with teachers, ratho- than having progress monitored by an external standard (e.g., a test). 
Finally, rather than learning individually, peers should provide support and motivation 
within a class, a place where smdents are supposed to help one anotiier. While there is 
obviously nothing that any pedagogical approach can do about the external pressures which 
limit adult participation in education — the demands of family and employment, in 
particular — these alternative approaches can supply some elements of motivation, rather 
than assuming that students are motivated enough to complete a skills and drills program 
which is intrinsically meaningless. 

What do we know about the effectiveness of alternative approaches compared to 
those based on skills and drills? We know very littie — though of course we know very 
little about the effectiveness of any methods used in remedial education. Even to raise the 
question of effectiveness generates new problems because the goals of skills and drills 
methods — which aim to move students along a well-defined hierarchy of skills and prepare 
them for a standardized test such as the GED or TABE — are very different from alternative 
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approaches in the tradition of meaning-making.^ The purposes in the meaning-making 
approaches may vary with students and teachers and may also be hard to measure. 
However, we note that some of the major drawbacks now present in adult education 
programs — the motivational problems that lead to high dropout rates, the fact that many 
adults find materials boring and irrelevant to their concerns, the neglect of needs as students 
articulate them, the irrelevance of teachers, and the absurdity of trying skills and drills in 
short programs for students for whom it has previously failed — are all remedied to some 
extent in alternative approaches. If we are forced to judge the effectiveness of pedagogies 
on a priori grounds, there is a good case that can be made for turning toward methods 
based on meaning-making. 



The Eclectic Approach to Remediation 

Both in responses to our questionnaires and in our visits to selected programs, 
several administrators of remedial programs articulated an eclectic approach. Most often, 
such programs begin with a standard curriculum — a series of texts ra:ognizable as skills 
and drills materials or a conventional computer-based instruction program — and then 
elaborate it with supplementary reading, related writing assignments, oral presentations, 
projects to send students out into tl community or to their employers and to report back to 
their classes, role playing, and a variety of other activities quite different from those of 
skills and drills. Part of the a;lectic approach is to use a variety of formats — classroom 
discussion, individual drill in workbooks, computer-based instruction, one-on-onc 
tutoring, and sometimes audio materials — in an effort to present material to find out how 
individual smdents Icam best, and to keep up the interest of students. The teachers in such 
programs articulate a process of constant search — for materials that students will like, for 
alternative approaches that work for their students, and for ways of presenting material that 
seem unfamiliar, abstract, or academic to their students — that is quite pragmatic rather than 
motivated by any particular theories of teaching. At the same time, these teachers are 
clearly driven by a concern with outcomes and by a sense that their students arc individuals 
with dilfcrcnt interests, needs, and external problems. 



See, for example, the interchange about evaluating whole language programs in McKcnna, Miller, and 
Robinson (1990) and Edelsky (1990). 
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In our estimation, eclectic approaches arc more common in community college 
developmental programs than in adult schools or programs supported by JTPA and welfare 
programs. Of the half dozen programs we interviewed that mentioned eclectic approaches, 
all but one were in community colleges- The community colleges we visited and others we 
interviewed by phone'*'^ had elements of eclectic approaches, including labs as well as 
classrooms, individual instruction as well as discussion methods, writing as well as 
reading and matii, and several levels of courses. Within the literature on developmental 
education, the dominant conventions of good practice uniformly suggest tiie need to use 
varied approaches, including those that engage smdents more actively; and one view within 
community colleges specifically attacks skill-based approaches and narrow conceptions of 
functional literacy and argues instead for whole language methods, the integration of 
remedial education with vocational and academic content areas, and other practices drawn 
from meaning-making (e.g., see Bojar, 1982; Luvaas-Briggs, 1983; and McGlinn, 1988). 
This is not to say that all community colleges have moved away from skills and drills, since 
some of them have minimal remedial programs and some are probably indistinguishable 
from ABE. However, community colleges seem to have more resources than adult schools 
do and to have a more open and experimental attitude toward teaching; the instructors in 
community colleges are more likely to be full time and to be dedicated to teaching adults, 
rather than part-time instructors who have no special preparation in adult education. 

When teachers and administrators describe an eclectic approach, it is impossible to 
ascertain the balance of skills and drills and meaning-making. Even when visiting 
programs, it is difficult to determine the balance from a day's visit; to see what students 
experience over the course of an entire program, extended observation would be 
necessary — something that has rarely been done in remediation programs (for an exception, 
see Hull, 1991). From observations during our visits to programs, however, it is clear that 
the balance of elements is cmcial to the student's perception of purpose; an exercise drawn 
from whole language or writing process approaches embedded in a program that is 
otherwise based on skills and drills is not necessarily effective. One clear example came in 
a program for youth sponsored by JTPA, which included twenty minutes of sustained 
silent reading and a period of journal writing — two favorite exercises of those espousing 
whole language approaches (e.g., sec Soifer, Cnimrine, Honzaki, Irwin, Simmons, & 

Based on evidence provided by LARC (1988a, 1988b, 1989a. 1989b), we identified a number of 
community colleges in GUifornia that are considered exemplary and that have high test score gains; we 
visited two of than and interviewed four oth<»s by phone, as described in Appendix B. 
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Young, 1990) — in a curriculum otherwise indistinguishable from a conventional high 
school curriculum. The students were paying little attention to either their reading or their 
writing, and they seen?--d to treat these periods as lulls in an otherwise jam-packed 
schedule. In another example, the instructor (or lab manager) of an extreme skills and 
drills computer-based JTPA program for adults gave the students a writing assignment 
based on "clustering," an activity in which students throw out clusters of ideas in order to 
find a focus and an organizational form for a writing task — an exercise drawn from writing 
process methods. The students greeted the assignment with obvious dislike, and the 
instructor had to add that the only excuse she would accept for missing class would be a 
note from the coroner's office. Our interpretation is that, in a program where students have 
no choice about what they do and where reading and writing are treated as skills which 
other adults say must be learned, students will view free reading and writing as coerced 
assignments, not as exercises that will help them explore issues of concern. (In addition, 
there is the obvious question of how important a writing exercise can be if it takes two 
hours per month out of about eighty hours.) Skills and drills is an internally consistent 
approach to teaching, and meaning-making can also be viewed as an internally consistent 
system with the assumptions of skills and drills reversed; as a result, mixing elements from 
different approaches may lead to inconsistent assumptions and practices that undermine 
rather than reinforce one another. 

In our view, considerably more observation, analysis, and evaluation are required 
to determine what eclectic approaches work. However, we interpret the development of 
eclectic programs as a hopeful sign — as a signal that teachers are dissatisfied with 
conventional teaching methods and are actively experimenting with alternatives more 
appropriate to the needs of their adult students. 



Functional Context Literacy Training 

One approach that has been promoted as an alternative to conventional remediation 
pi OS ' >nis is functional context literacy training. Most closely associated with the work of 
Thomas Sticht (Sticht, et al., 1987; Sticht & Mikulecky, 1984; Sticht, 1990), functional 
context training seeks to "integrate literacy training into technical training" on the grounds 
that learning basic skills is easier in the context of vocational training where such skills 
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have obvious applicadon (Sticht, ct al., 1987, p. 107). The proponents of functional 
context literacy training argue that there are motivational advantages as well because 
trainees can see the purpose of learning basic skills related to their future occupations; 
therefore, dropout rates should be lower than in conventional remedial programs. In terms 
of the assumptions of the standard approach, functional context training replaces the 
decontcxtualized materials of skills and drills with materials drawn from a specific 
context — in this case, a particular occupation. 

While functional context training has an obvious appeal and has made many 
converts (and some enemies),'*^ the evidence in its favor is limited. The programs 
evaluated so far have been in the military, and their applicability to civilian training is 
unclear. The evidence seems to show greater increases in job-related reading among those 
individuals in certain functional context programs compared with those in general literacy 
programs, while the gains in general reading scores are comparable. However, there are 
several possible explanations for this pattem,^^ so the superiority of functional context 
approaches over otiiers is unclear. The appeal of the functional context approach must, 
therefore, rest on the logic of the programs themselves, rather than evaluation results. 

While it is sometimes difficult to ascertain what functional context programs do, 
several principles underlie the approach. One is "to try to make the instruction as 
meaningful as possible to the learner in tenns of his or her prior knowledge," relating new 
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Among the converts sec, for example, several of the authors in Literacy and the Marketplace (1989); 
Stnimpf et al. (1989); Askov, Aderman, and Hcmmelstcin (1989). For criticisms of functional literacy- 
thai is, the notion that literacy should be in^rumental to some narrow and often utilitarian goal— see 
Uvine (1986) and Kazemek (198S). 

Sec the results summarized in Figure 5 of Sticht et al (1987), widely reported in other work by Sticht 
and his colleagues. They are based on pre- and posu^ with various control groups. All results are 
convened to grade-k^vel equivalents. The job-related reading programs incn^ased both job-related reading 
scores and general reading scores, but so dkl the general literacy programs of both the Air Force and the 
Army; and the scores of those without Uieracy training— who umkrwent several weeks of technical training, 
which may itself have been a powerful literacy program-— also imiHOvedL In these results, it app^rs that 
gains in jc^HcIated reading were laigest in the job-related reading programs. However, without information 
about the standard enors of test scares, about possible selection effi»:ts (since partkipants in these programs 
differed in their initial sccavs, and probably on other characteristics as well), and about the intensity and 
content of i»iograms, it is difficult to conclude diat any one approach led to larger gains than any other. 
Thus, it remains possible, based on this evidence, thai any approach to instruction increases scores, and the 
advantage of functional C(Hitext methods over odiers remains unclear. Elsewhere (p. 121) this volume 
summarizes evidaice from a functional context program called Jobs-Oriented Basic Skills (JOBS), where 
attrition after thirty-three monUis chi the job of JOBS students was 6.8 pearcent compared to 14.8 percent for 
a comparism group; but higher attrition at an earlier date among JOBS uainees and a higher initial level of 
education means there are complex positive selection effects influencing th^ results. 
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infonnation to old knowledge. A second is "to use, as much as possible, 'real life' 
situations, tasks, and materials that the learner will encounter after training or education as 
part of the educational program, and to make this relationship clear to students," to clarify 
the relationship between instruction to a future goal and to promote the transfer of leaming 
from the classroom to the next setting in which it will be used (Sticht et al., 1987, p. 122). 
Another principle underlying functional context literacy training is that "skills and 
knowledge are best learned if they are presented in a context that is meaningful to persons" 
(Sticht & Mikulecky, 1984, p. 33) — a view that explicitly rejects the decontextualized 
approach of skills and drills. 

Functional context training also draws on the observation that the knowledge and 
skills needed for the workplace are different ftx)m those required in school-like exercises 
(Mikulecky, 1983; Resnick 1987; Sticht, 1987; Venezky, Wagner, & Cilibcrti, 1990). By 
almost any standard, the capacities required in work are different firom and more complex 
than those taught in basic skills and drills programs; the contention, in reports such as 
Workplace Basics: The Skills Employers Want and The Bottom Line: Basic Skills in the 
Workplace, that successful workers must have problem-solving abilities, take 
responsibility, interact effectively with others, and communicate clearly implies that the 
simple cognitive skills taught in most schools and in most adult education programs are 
insufficient By embedding leaming in work-like tasks — or even in actual employment 
when leaming is conducted within work experience programs — functional context training 
promises to eliminate the disjuncture between the skills required on the job and those taught 
in convention approaches. 

In sum, functional context approaches replace the practice common to skills and 
drills of using decontextualized materials with a particular context — most often job- 
related— from which reading materials, writing exercises, and various non-cognitive skills 
(e.g., interpersonal skills) are drawn. However, these approaches do not consciously 
change the other assumptions undcriying teaching methods, so specific functional context 
programs vary considerably. Some of them represent substantial departi?res from skills 
and drills. For example, in the second strand of the Functional Literacy (FLIT) program, 
developed for the Army, trainees read a simplified three hundred to four hundred word 
passage drawn fix>m a specific occupation; then they translated the reading into another 
fonn — pictures, classification tables, or flowcharts — and discus«:d their representations, 
an activity close to whole language approaches with their efforts to use writing and oral 
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presentations as well as reading. The electronics technician program described by Hickey, 
Howard, and Sticht (1987) suggests (as optional activities, to be sure) that instructors 
encourage students to explore electrical devices on their own, to share these with 
classoiates, and to read about electronics outside of class. The curriculum itself asks 
students to reconstmct rather than to simply regurgitate instruction, though other exercises 
are similar to skills and drills, Similariy, Sticht and Mikulecky (1984) describe a functional 
context program designed to train word pnx»ssors: 

Assignments were planned to inte^te language and machine skills. Much 
of the classroom simulated actual job demands. Students would compose 
business conmiunication that other students would edit and later pnxiuce in 
final form on word processing equipment. A good deal of the work 
involved using actual business communication that was handwritten in 
rough draft fomi with editing notations. The job simulation training that 
integrated language and madune experience ranged fiom about 5 percent of 
assignments the nrst week to neariy 100 percent in the final weeks. Qass 
assignments attempted to replicate the time constraints present in business 
performance. Though much of the work was done on an individual level, 
some work n^de use of worker teams, which again replicated workplace 
conditions, (p. 13) 

Based on this description, the program incorporate^i a number cf elements not nonnally 
associated with skills and drills: the use of materials that were inherently meaningful in the 
sense that they were drawn finom actual work settings; interaction among students in editing 
and the use of woik groups; and job simulation, which introduces modeling as a form of 
learning as well as the behavioral and interpersonal dimensions of work. Although there 
may have been some elements of skills and Hrlls within the program, the basic approach 
appears to be a more eclectic one, incorporating many elements of meaning-making, in 
which the simulation of actual job demands drives the program rather than a sequence of 
small skills. Finally, the programs we describe in the next section — the Center for 
Employment Training, the applied academics initiative in the Ohio schools, and the Eastern 
Michigan University Woriq)lace Education Academy — also use curriculum materials drawn 
from vocational skills training, occupational materials, or actual work that students 
perform; and they use these tnatcrials in ways quite different from skills and drills. 

However, other examples of functional context training preserve many elements of 
skills and drills. In one case, Sticht identified two reading tasks: reading to do, which is 
composed of 186 subtasks; and reading to learn, which is composed of 143 subtasks 
(Sticht, 1979). In another example, again drawn from the military, Philippi (1989) 
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recommended a process of task analysis: identifying key tasks and concepts, writing 
learning objectives, categorizing job tasks according to the level of reading required, and 
selecting materials to teach each job-related reading task. 

Both approaches suggest the fragmentation of capacities into small subskills, as 
skills and drills methods tend to do. The literacy program designed to teach reading to do 
and to leam "provides extensive drill and practice in locating and extracting information 
from job-reading materials. Each module includes a pre- and a posttest Each module 
consists of material and numerous worksheets requiring that the person performs the tasks 
indicated by the module name" (Sticht 1979, p. 129). In one strand of the Army's FLIT 
program, described as a "modular, self-paced, masttTy-based program of job reading task 
training" (Sticht et al., 1987, p. 1 14), individuals were given materials drawn from one of 
six specific occupations. They were also given drill and practice in using a table of 
contents, an index, tables and graphs, and a manual to look up facts; in following 
instructions; and in filling out forms. In tiie "reading for leaming" strand, "materials were 
written at a lower difficulty level than those encountered in job training and were developed 
to give students a knowledge base for processing written texts common to their jobs. 
These passages were wrinen witiiout redundancy and elaboration" (Sr^cht, 1979, p. 122). 
In other words, the texts used were not materials that would be used on the job, but 
simplified versions written specifically for the program; the elimination of redundancy and 
elaboration, the criteria for developing basal readers used in most elenoentary schools, 
means that they lack the ambiguity and complexity that an individual will find on the job. 
The purpose, to be sure, is to help smdents leam to read. Justifying the simplification of 
texts ties in with this purpose; however, whether these simplified materials prepare 
individuals for the complexity of working under normal working conditions is unclear — 
just as the ability to synthesize fragmented subskills presented in the skills and drills 
methods is unclear. 

These examples clarify that in some cases functional context literacy training 
follows many of the practices of skills and drills. The tendency to base programs on 
minutely detailed lists of job requirements is identical to the approach within skills and 
drills of breaking competencies into collections of specific skills. The exercises in these 
programs — drilling and practicing with worksheets and with pre- and posttests, looking up 
facts, and filling in charts — are common in skills and drills. Functional context programs 
vary somewhat, however, in that the reading materials arc drawn from specific 
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occupations. The development of simplified reading materials is similar to the practice in 
skills and drills of using simplified, shortened material written specifically for the remedial 
program^ The assumption of student deficiency, so common to skills and drills, is also 
true in at least some functional context programs: Sdcht (1990) describes the usefulness of 
the approach for "lower aptitude, less literate" young people, and the very first sentence of 
a functional conte;it fsogram for electronics technicians states, "The goal of this course is to 
teach introductory electronics technician's knowledge and skill to students whose basic 
academic skills (reading and mathematics) and electronics 'aptitude' are lower than 
ordinarily thought necessary to study electronics" (Hickey et al., p. 1). Rarely do the 
proponents of functional context training elaborate the role of teachers, their special 
characteristics, or their interactions with students; while teachers may be crucial to the 
success of functional context methods — because, for example, they must be familiar with 
die context that motivates the programs — in otiier respects one can only conclude that 
teachers need not change the way they engage students or approach curriculum materials. 

Within some functional context programs, the conception of "context" seems to be 
tiiat curriculum materials and exercises are drawn from particular occupations. However, 
tiiis is a very different and narrower conception of context than other wiiters attacking 
decontextualized learning have used, for whom a context includes the social norms and 
expectations, the personal relationships, the purposes in reading and writing, and other 
aspects of the social setting in which reading and writing occur—not merely the origins of 
texts and learning exercises (e.g., see Scribner & Cole, 1981; Heath, 1983; Erickson, 
1988; Street, 1984). To be sure, other functional context programs do embrace this 
broader conception of context and incorporate cooperative learning, role play, job 
simulation, and other exercises designed to explore the social setting of work. Once again, 
functional context methods can be used in very different ways; even the basic conception of 
context can be interpreted in ways that either ignore the social construction of job 
requirements (as skills and drills does) or incorporate this assumption critical to meaning- 
making. 

In sum, the functional context approach does overtmn one of the fundamental 
practices of skills and drills — divorcing instruction from any possible context in which 
competencies might be used. However, in other respects, functional context training is 
compatible either with skills and drills or with meaning-making, or with eclectic approaches 
drawing from both pedagogical approaches. It is a mistake, we think, to interpret 
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functionai context literacy training as a complete replacement for conventional remedial 
education since it replaces only some of the basic assumptions underlying skills and drills, 
and can too easily lead to programs that look like conventional remediation in almost all 
their details. 

One final limitation of functional context training is worth noting. As a way of 
providing both context and nwtivati(m for individuals enrolled in vocational education and 
job training or in other employment-related programs, the notion of using job-related tasks 
and materials is wholly appropriate. However, for a broader range of literacy and remedial 
programs not connected to employment, functional context approaches may not be 
appropriate because these approaches assume that employment success and advancement is 
crucial to those enrolled — ^rather than asking them about their reasons for enrollment. That 
is, the context is q)ccificd by people other than the learner, leading to the possibility that 
Icarp.crs will see the context as imposed and the program as uninteresting (Jurmo, 1991). 
In a variety of adult education, developmental programs, and even workplace literacy 
programs sponsOTed by employers (like the Workplace Education Academy profiled below) 
other motives may dominate — parental, avocational, or polidcal. Indeed, some adult 
students seek a itupite from work, so work-oriented instruction may be the last thing they 
want^ Again, it is inappropriate to view functional context approaches as a replacement 
for all forms of remedial and adult education. 



Programs Integrating Basic Skills and Vocational Training 

While functional context literacy training has received widespread attention, there 
are very few programs that attempt to integrate basic skills or academic instruction with job- 
related training. In our survey of providers in twenty-three regions, only two providers out 
of roughly seventy-five that we interviewed responded that they made any conscious lirJc 
between their remedial component and job skills training. In a few instances, providers 
claimed to connect the two, but it became clear that they were referring to concurrent 
enrollment — a practice in which individuals are enrolled in remediation and in vocational 
education at the same time but with each component remaining independent from the other. 
"Concurrency" may have some motivational advantages over sequential programs if 

5^ Personal communicaiion, Rcna Soifer, Eastem Michigan University Workplace Education Academy. 




students are motivate to continue in remediation because of the interest they have in the 
vocational component (Some coimnunity colleges have reported moving to concurrent 
enrollment to reduce dropout rates in developmental education, and California is 
experimenting with "concurrency" in both its welfarc-to-work effort and in 8-Percent 
programs.) However, concurrent enrollment does not necessarily use work-related 
materials or settings as the basis of remediation, as functional context training would 
require, nor does it integrate vocational tiaining and academic instruction in any other way. 

However, a few programs provide remediation, or basic skills instruction, in die 
context of vocational training and in ways quite different from skills and drills. These 
examples are instructive because they indicate how it might be possible to use work as the 
b&sis for other kinds of education. But they also suffer from some notable limitations, 
stemming again from their connection to employment Linking remediation to job training 
proves to be a two-edg^ sword, then, and it is important to identify both the power and 
the limitations of this ^proach. 



Center for Employment Training, San Jose 

The Center for Employment Training (CET), with headquarters in San Jose, is a 
CBO providing job training in about thirty other cities in the West, most of ihcra in 
California. Like most CBOs, CET survives by combining a number of funding sources, 
though JTPA provides about eighty percent of its revenues for vocational training (CET, 
1989). Part of CET's philosophy is to incorporate comprehensive services, including 
vocational skills training, remediation, language instruction for non-English-speaking 
individuals, and job placement services. All basic skills instruction is provided within the 
context of vocational training rather than being a separate component. CET was 
dissatisfied with the conventional arrangement (classes called "feeder 1, 2, and 3") 
requiring remediation before skills training, a sequence that caused high dropout rates. The 
integration of basic skills with vocational skills tiaining has recentiy been identified as the 
reason for its success, compared to other programs serving minority female single parents, 
in a well-desigiied evaluation of four such programs (Burghardt & Gordon, 1990). While 
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this evaluation cannot formally suppon this conclusion,^ ^ it is apparent that this is a niore 
effective program than many others operate by JITA. 

Our visit to CETs San Jose program clarified the way in which integration takes 
place. Individuals applying to CET first tour the different programs available in electronics 
assembVt custodial occupations, food service, maintenance, printing and graphics, 
shipping and receiving, office skills, child care, food service, machining, precision sheet 
metal, and automodves. They then elect a program and take an assessment test; the results 
are used for diagnosis only, not as a barrier to entering particular programs. Each program 
operates on an open-cntry/opcn-exit basis, with new smdcnts entering every Monday; since 
it is competency-based, students may exit whenever they have mastered a set of 
competencies. While the dme to completion varies, time in the program averages around 
six months.52 

Within each program area, there are typically two instructors and twenty-five to 
thirty students. The instructors, most of whom come from industry, teach both vocational 
skills and remediation, so that basic skills instruction can easily refer to the job skills being 
learned in the program. Typically, workshops are next to classroom areas, so it is 
physically easy to move between the two as well; for example, a few teachers mentioned 
that students having trouble with a concept in the classroom would be sent to the workshop 
to work with materials (e.g., in machining), and then move back to the classroom. There 
are a few "pull-out" classes, one in ESL and one a GED preparation class, that are taught 
independcntiy of vocational skills training; these follow conventional skills and drills 
formats. Otherwise, however, everything is taught by the two instructors within the single 
workshop/classroom space. 

Apart from tite fluidity of move aent between basic skills and vocational skills, the 
CET program is remarkable for the variety of different kinds of instruction that goes on. 
Teachers introduce new job skills and some basic skills by nrodeling rather than lecturing, 
using the "show and tell" methods common in vocational education.^^ Students then spend 

^^The evaluation shows that CET has been inore effective >sin three other progratns, but it cannot identify 
which of the many differences among program.*! are lespoi ^te. 

52 For JTPA, this is a relatively I<x>g program. Many on-the-job training programs last as little as six 
weeks, and classroom-based skill programs rarely last IcMiger than fifteen to twenty weeks. 
5^Fbr 3 detailed account of the teaching methods that can be used to teach generic skills as well as job- 
related skills, see Stasz, McArthur, Lewis, and Ramsey (1991). 
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time in the equivalent of a workshop — practicing assembly in the electronics program or 
operating printing machines, for example. The teachers we observed team-taught rather 
than specializing in any way, increasing opportunities for one-on-one instruction for 
students who had problems. Most programs also perform real work: The print shop prints 
all the material required by CET and contracts for small print jobs; the food service program 
operates the cafeteria; the child caie program operates a center for the students' children as 
well as for children from the community; and the custodial program does all the wieaning 
required for CET. This provides yet another form of learning both job skills and job- 
appropriate behavior. Basic skills instruction involves some l«:ture and conventional 
worksheet exercises, but also a good deal of one-on-one instruction as students come up to 
instructors when they are having problems; the interaction between students and teachers is 
typical of that which is found in vocational classes — where teachers circulate and provide 
highly individualized guidance to students asking for help — than coi. sntional lecturing. 
Language instruction is cleariy an important component: All of the instructors are bilingual 
in English and Spanish, and the majority of students are Spanish-speaking. English is 
stressed within CET. and the importance of English to employment is constant; in one 
classroom, for example, a large sign proclaims: "In this class we speak English. F.nglish 
means jobs!" In practice, however, students and instructors move between Spanish and 
English as necessary for both job-related and general uses of language, making the 
program bilingual. Finally, there is a heavy emphasis on job-related behavior Students 
punch in and out as they would on the job; the classroom rules Oike those pertaining to 
coffee breaks) mimic those in employment; and the real work performed within each 
program provides additional opportunities for instructors both to model appropriate 
behavior and to require such behaviOT of their students. 

Within this variety of instructional methods, tiicre arc — not surprisingly — many 
exercises that follow the patterns of skills and drills. In one class, students were copying 
sentences from the blackboard; a second class was reviewing long lists of homonyms; and 
worksheets of arithmetic problems were similar to those in conventional remedial classes. 
However, these elenKnts of skills and drills do not dominate the program by any means, 
and tiie program as a whole shares few of the assumptions — about the nature of learning, 
tea*-!.^:, students, or curriculum — underlying skills and drills. Furthermore, because of 
the close connection between job skills training and basic skills instruction, it is plausible 
that students interpret these drills differenUy than they would in a conventional remedial 
program. They understand the importance of basic skills to future occupations, and ihey 
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are being led in skills and drills by the same instructors who teach them in quite different 
ways in other parts of the piCgrpm.54 

With the many advantages of CET, there remains an obvious limitation. The 
funding constraints of JTPA and the other programs that support CET limit the program to 
providing relatively shon periods of training. As a result, CFT — like other JTPA 
programs — pxepaies individuals for entry-level jobs in relatively low-skilled positions such 
as child care workers, secretaries, electronics assemblers, janitors, and food service 
workers. Quite consistently, instructors reported that students go into entry-level positions 
at $6.00 to $8.00 an hour, above the minimum wage for unskilled work but probably not 
enough to earn one's way out of poveity.55 For the academic skills taught in the program, 
the focus on moderately skill»l occupations means that there is little need for very advanced 
competencies: The math required in these occupations is rarely more complex than 
arithmetic with fractions and decimals; the reading rarely rises above short passages read 
for content; and the writing is largely concerned with filling out forms. The focus on entry- 
level jobs, then, while necessary given the limitations of JTPA funding, constrains the 
academic competencies taught in the program lo very basic skills. Although iiistructors at 
GET hope that individuals will be ab!e to move up job ladders after they gain entry-level 
positions, they are not being prepared for more advanced positions. If job mobility 
requires more advanced occupation-specific skills or academic capacities, they will have to 
be learned on the job, or an individual will have to return to school to master them. 



Ohio's Applied / demies Program 

Although Ohio's Applied Academics program is aimed at secondary vocational 
education students rather than adults, it illustrates many of the possibilities — and the 



^ However, there may be substatitial diffcroKCS between the San Jose program and mher CET programs. 
The satellite program in Oakland was dominated much more by sidlls and drills methods when we visited it, 
perh^s because it lacks the work ccmp<^nts {xt^ent in the San Jose site. Thus, the C£f "iTioder in 
practice varies in the balance of skills ami drills and other elements. 

Fuli-time wo^ at $6 to $8 an hour leads to annual earnings of S 12.000 to $16,000, compared to the 
poverty l?vel of $7,500 for a single individual and 512,000 for a family ol three in 1990. However, most 
low-skilled wOTkers aiffer from irregular employment, so annual earnings would typically be lower. The 
Rockefeller Foundation evaluation of CET indicated that minority females completing the CET program 
earned an average of $416 per month, or $4,992 per year with full-time work— and that this was insufficient 
to reduce welfare income significantly. See Burghardt and Gordon (1990), Appendix Table 2. 
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limitations — of integrating remediation with vocational skill training.^ In many of the area 
vocational schools and in a few of the comprehensive high schools, academic teachers 
teach applied academic courses in place of conventional math, English, and science.^'^ For 
example, a math teacher will teach a section of applied math for students in an electronics 
program, concentrating on the specific kinds of math — extending in this case to algebra and 
some trigoaometiy — ^required in electronics and for the specific applications they need in 
their vocational labs; different sections of applied math are developed for each of the other 
vocational subjects. Similarly, applied communication classes concentrate on the reading, 
writing, and oral capacities — including abilities to read specialized diagrams and 
documents — required in specific vocational areas. In addition, some applied science 
classes focus on the science required in such areas as health and animal care. Teachers 
develop all curriculum materials, since they must tailor the content to the particular 
requirements and sequence of each vocational subject 

All academic teachers in the program spend at least one period each week in the 
appropiiate vocational class so that they are familiar with the content, vocabulary, and 
methods of the specific subject The result is that teachers in the applied academic classes 
can reinforce lessons from the vocational classes at the same time they are providing 
instruction in academic competencies. In some ^hools, vocational and academic 
instructors teach together, providing the kind of seamless instruction that we observed at 
CET. We also observed a great deal of innovative teaching of academic mateiial, replacing 
the conventional skills and drills format with approaches closer to the activity-based 
methods of good vocational education. 

However, the Applied Academics program in Ohio suffers from the same limitation 
as the Center for Employment Training (CET), The content of each applied academics 
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^ Our examination of the Ohio {HOgram was ccnductBd as part of a s&Kiy examining high school ptograms 
that integrate vocational and academic education; see Gnxbb et at. (1991). There are obvious conceptual 
links between remedial prognuns in vocational education and job trmining programs and the efforts within 
high schools to integrate vocational and academic education, particularly where integration efforts are 
e^entially ranediaL 

It is crucial to point out that the Ohio program does not use the better known applied academics 
course— Principles of Technology, Applied Academics, and Appl^ Communication-^veloped by the 
Council for Occupsuional Research and DevelopnKsnt (CX)RD) and the Agency for Insmictional Technology 
(ATT). In fact, the essence of the Ohio program is that vocational and academic teachers work together to 
develop curriculum materials; the Ohio teachers we interviewed denounced the notion of using curriculum 
materials "off the shelf,"* and they found the CORD/AIT materials inaccurate and too general for particular 
vocational aieas. 
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class is related closely to the requirements of a specific vocational prognma in order to 
assure student motivation and to provide a context for academic material — precisely the 
logic of functional context training. But because these programs are defined as preparation 
for entry-level jobs in relatively low-skilled work — as animal care workers, child care 
workers, auto body mechanics, carpenters and cabinet-makers, for example — the academic 
content is correspondingly elementary. While electronics, machining, and drafting require 
algebra, geometry, and some trigonometry, the majority of these occupations require little 
more than arithmetic; while secretaries must master complex rules of grammar, 
punctuation, and sentence construction, most entry-level occupations require little writing 
aside from filling in forms. Moreover, a good deal of applied communication involves oral 
communications rather than the high-level reading we conventionally associate with high 
school English courses. As a result, many of the applied academics courses in Ohio arc 
essentially basic education or remedial courses, even though they are well-taught and well- 
integrated with vocational skills training in the manner of functional context training. What 
the program in Ohio has not done — what very few high schools or job training pr\)grams 
have donc^ — is to provide vocational preparation for a range of jobs or for job clusters, and 
then to use the range of capacities required in such clusters to motivate 3ca£iemic instmction 
tiiat is more than simply remedial 



A Whole Language Approach: The Eastern Michigan University 

Workplace Education Academy 

One adult education program based expliciUy on tiie principles of "whole language" 
is the Eastern Michigan University Workplace Education Academy, located in several auto 
plants in Michigan.58 fhe program, funded by the union and the firms, conducts 
"courses" lasting eight weeks and meeting for two 90 minute sessions per week. These are 
not courses in the sense of standardized subjects taught in conventional high schools and 
colleges, howev<a-, they include topics siKih as Reading and Writing Improvement, Famous 
Black Americans, Map Reading '; xhnical Reading and Writing, Women's Issues, Places 



58 The principles underlying the program have been presented in Soifer et al. (1990). However, this 
volume— which is intemted to be a manual for adult educators— does not describe classes in any detail 
(L*-ough it docs pitscm the logic behind classroom practice) and docs not emphasize the sharp differences 
between its philosophy and nwthods and those of more conventional adult education. Our (Ascription is 
based on a two-day visit in August 1990, 
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in the News, Organic Gardening, Business Japanese, Reading to Understand, Problem- 
Solving Strategies, and Smart Money. The staff develops course topics on the basis of 
interest expressed by workers, on developments from previous successful courses, and on 
topics related to employment needs such as plant safety and the math necessary for 
statistical process control. In developing courses, the teachers try to stay alert to the needs 
of workers. One teacher noticed that students had difficulty reading anything on a map 
(e.g., for using the grid system to locate cities and reading mileage scales); she then 
developed a map-reading course. The courses are advertised to workers on the basis of 
conununicative competencies, not achievement of specific grade-level equivalents or 
passage of the GED. The flyer for Reading and Writing Improvement asks: "Would you 
like to gain a better understanding of materials you read? Express your ideas on a variety 
of topics? Organize your thoughts more easily on paper?" The flyer for 'Tord: The Man 
and the Machine" similarly stresses communicative competencies, not simply information: 
"Would you like to read articles about Ford: the man, the machine, and the company"' 
Learn strategies to improve your reading comprehension? Gain the ability to organize your 
thoughts more easily on paper?" 

One fundament of the program is the whole-language practice of including reading, 
writing, listening, and speaking in all courses. Therefore, courses are never simple 
recitations of facts or drills on specific skills, but engage students in a variety of activities 
so that they are actively reading, writing, and participating in discussions. There is a basic 
reading-discussion-writing format to each class. Students read silently for twenty minutes 
at the beginning of each class, and then keep records of their reading. Discussion takes 
place around the readings and the writings that students do; the classrooms are set up with 
tables seating six to eight students to promote discussion, cooperation, and small group 
work. There are no individual carrels which might separate students — reflecting an 
assumption that learning should be collaborative and interactive and that the diversity of 
students' responses to the course content constitutes a -.resource. 

Writings arc developed around tiie students' interests, often emerging from 
discussions and reading. A crucial element is that teachers help students get their writing 
published, so writing is read by others and has some communicative purpose, rather than 
being an academic exercise. Student writings have been published in local newspapers, 
union newsletters and company bulletins, and their ideas have been put into letters to 
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vendors and organized into presentations to employee groups and management meetings. 
Collections of student work are kept in the academy for others to read 



Another basic assumption is that language must be meaningful to students. The 
program does not rely, therefore, on basal readers or the kinds of special-purpose 
textbooks and computer programs often used in adult education programs, with their short, 
artificial, and trivial reading passages. Instead, the materials are those which students face 
in their normal lives, both on and off the job. Materials vary in their complexity, to be 
sure, but they include the variety and ambiguity of "real" reading and provide the basis for 
extended discussion, elabOTation, and further writing. Students al^o <^hoose many of the 
materials they read from books and magazines collected by teachers and available for both 
class and home use. The conception of individualization in this program is, therefore, very 
different from that onbedded in skills and drills; individualizadon within the academy refers 
to students having a voice in what they learn and when they learn it at every stage, from 
electing particular courses, to deciding what to read and write, to monitoring their own 
progress, to assessing their progress near the end of the course. 



Unlike many adult education programs, smdents do not take an initial test to assess 
their abilities, and no individual is denied access to a course because of low achievement. 
To be sure, individuals with minimal reading skills may read relatively simple texts or listen 
to audio tapes while reading, but every course includes individuals of all achievement 
levels. An apparently banal statement — "everyone must be viewed as a reader" (Soifer ct 
al., 1990, p. 25) — is enormously revealing about the program's philosophy that adult 
education should concentrate on the assets and not the deficits of individuals, and use these 
assets to stimulate fiuiher development In the case of writing, for example: 

Language experience simply means recalling experiences, forming ideas, 
and developing thoughts on a topic, and then expressing them, first orally 
and next in writing. This process is aided by the use of thought-provoking 
topics, articles, and stories, which trigger discussion and thinking, which, 
in turn, lead to writing. Adults who perceive themselves as nonreaders and 
nonwriters (or who are perceived as such by the teacher) can succeed with 
writing activities based on their experience. Because the focus is on assets 
rather than deficits, the learner realizes he or she is a capable person, not a 
failure. By building on the connections between writing and reading, that 
is, by using learners' writings as the basis for learning to read, 
individualization is achieved more readily than by trying to match learners 
with a packaged program in the hope that the materials will meet their needs 
and, what's more, satisfy their interests and capabilities. (Soifer et al., 
1990, p. 18) 
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Along the same lines, assessment at the end of a course is based on portfolio methods: 
Teachers review folders of students' woric to help them evaluate their own learning and 
help them decide what to do next— a highly individualized procedure (unlike conventional 
standardized tests) that allows students to express what they have learned, rather than 
risking the discovery that they have failed once more to pass an externally imposed test 
(Goodman, Goodman, & Hood. 1989). 

The academy programs do include GED courses for those students who want to 
pass the GED for their own reasons. However, the GED is not of vital importance — unlike 
the case in many adult education, JTPA, and welfare programs, where it has become the 
Holy Grail driving all other efforts. Furthermore, preparation for the GED is taught in 
much the same way other academy courses are taught, applying whole language principles 
(Soifer et al., 1990, chap. 3). While the course uses a GED preparation book as the text, 
teachers engage in extensive discussion, augment workbooks with additional materials, and 
set aside time for independent reading. Writing is also incorporated into all phases of the 
GED course, since a writing sample is part of the GED. Teachers specifically address test- 
taking strategies to get over the anxieties students have about standardized tests. They also 
have students examine the holistic scoring used in the writing sample and take on the mle 
of scorers for class writings, both to give them more opportunities for writing and to let 
them "in on the secret" of how the test works. The GED course provides an iIlustrr.tion 
that even programs driven by standardized tests can be elaborated with elated discussions, 
writing exercises, and meta-cognitive teaching, rather than teaching only those skills that 
will be tested. 

The academy programs have made several efforts to generate courses based on the 
employment needs of their smden'iS. Given the assumption of good practice in adult 
education that courses and materials should meet the needs of students, the incorporation of 
job-related material in such programs should be a natural development^^ However, the 
two firms involved have been reluctant to cooperatt in developing such job-related content, 
even though tiiey provide financial suppon for the academics. For example, the academy 

This motivatian for incorporating woric-related material seems quite close to the contention within 
fuiKtional context training that materials should be closely connected to w<^ materials and the skills 
nn^essary in employment In practice, it might be impossible to distinguish the two approaches. 
However, meaning-niaking ai^xoaches stress the needs workers while functional context a;^)roaches tend 
to stress the needs of employers — fa* example, by asking employers about the skills necessary in particular 
jobs. 
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taught an iudustrial math course to prepare individuals for the statistical process control 
(SPC) course taught in one of the finns, and also developed a safety course to augment a 
company course on safety. However, the firm provided very limited support to alert 
workers about the pre-SPC math. The academy personnel were not mformed about a 
mandatory class on safety training nor about an increased emphasis on employee health 
practices, and so were unable to cooperate with the firm in developing their own safety 
course. More generally, there has been no provision for released time for academy 
courses. The most obvious forms of cooperation — in which company officials would ask 
academy personnel to establish courses in areas where they see deficiencies or in cases 
where there will be changes — have apparently never taken place. The lack of cooperation 
seems strange given the volume of complaints from the business community about the need 
to elevate the skills of the labor force; it suggests an opportunity lost for both the employers 
and the employees. It illustrates the difficulty even well-intentioned programs may have in 
incorporating work-related materials into their curricula. 

Fmally, the teachers in the academy programs are quite different from those in most 
other adult education programs. They are full-time teachers, rather than holding other jobs 
and teaching on a part-time basis. They are committed to adult education, and do not 
consider their positions to be unimportant or low status. Unlike teachers in some other 
programs we visited, who seemed to think of adult education as a necessary evil given the 
failures of high schools and the deficiencies of stucknts, academy instructors interpret adult 
education as positive because of its power to expand the capacities of smdents. They also 
think highly of their students, with littie groaning about skill deficiencies typical in many 
adult education programs. Staff selection and development are a crucial aspect of the 
Academy Model (Soifer et al., 1990, chap. 6), rather than an aspect which is ignored or 
dismissed with easy language about the need for teachers to be sensitive and caring. 
Teachers are absolutely central to the academies: They devise the curriculum rather than 
using materials that come from elsewhere. Also, the interactions, with students and among 
students, that are the heart of the whole language approach, place enormous responsibilities 
on teachers. 

In every way, then, the academy program differs from the assumptions of skills 
and drills — in assumptions about learning, students, teachers, interactions among students 
and between students and teachers, the nature of the curriculum materials, and about 
individualization. To be sure, the program cannot always achieve the goals it sets for itself. 
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The model of group work — which stems from the assumption that literacy education is a 
social activity requiring interaction rather than an individual activity — is not completely 
implemented* and the academy programs work with both groups and individual students.^ 
The cooperation with the auto industry is imperfect, restricting the ability of the academy to 
incorporate work-related courses and activides. Recruitment remains a major problem 
partly because workers have busy schedules, they do not get release time for academy 
courses, and they have to be sold on the value of the academy. Despite these problems, the 
academy is the closest example we have s^ of an approach to adult educaticxi completely 
different from skills and drills — one which clarifies that such programs can be developed, 
that they are coherent, and that they can be effective for their smdents. 



Some Conclusions: The Varying Ambitions of Re;nedial Education 

In surveying alternatives to skills and drills, one striking finding is how much they 
vary in their ambitions — and, therefore, in the sophistication of what they provide their 
students. At one end, the narrowest forms of ^nctional context literacy training prepare 
individuals to read narrowly defined job-related material in the most efficient way possible, 
as well as to do the simple math associated with relatively unskilled jobs. Similarly, 
although the Applied Academic programs in the Ohio schools and the integrated £q)pit>ach 
of GET use very different approaches from skills and drills, they still focus only on those 
capacities n^essary for entry-level jobs, which are usually quite basic indeoi. At the other 
end, develq>mental education programs in conmiunity colleges aim to prepare students for 
college-level wOTk in both vocational and academic subjects, in theory providing a complete 
continuum of instruction without a ceiling; and the programs of the Eastern Michigan 
University Workplace Education Academy arc similarly open-ended, Uiough in practice 
they are limited by funding and by the numbers of students they can recruit On another 
dimension of ambition, some skills and drills pro^Tams that developed from the functional 
context perspective emphasize only cognitive skiiis, while others — including GET, many of 



^ One reason fm offering activities for individuals, aside firom the various schedules of adult wofkers, is 
apparently a common conceptim within adult educaticm— {hat it should be available as a "drop-in service." 
The academy teachers feel that this is detrimental to gool programs because it fosters an attitude that 
students can drop it and wok fiom prepared curriculum materials, continuing the conventional approach of 
relying cm the teacher and curriculum materials and thinking of knowledge as thtgmented. In practice, the 
academy offers some hidividual activities and tutoring, but teachers hope they will interest students in 
signing up for the regular courses. 
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the Ohio applied academics courses, and some community college programs — emphasize 
work-related behavior as well. Programs driven by whole-language and the search for 
meaning have different conceptions of competencies altogether. Although they certainly 
strive to enable students to read, write, and speak with facility and to use mathematics for 
both routine applications and for problem-solving, they also seek to develop self-reflection 
and independence in students, to allow them to take more responsibility for learning so that 
they can define for themselves what they ne«i, and to pursue learning independently. This 
capacity may be valuable in employment, but it is also applicable to eveiy sphne of life; it 
is, in effect, problem-solving ability very different from that embedded in conventional 
skills and drills. 

A second obvious observation about the alternatives described in this section is that 
they vary enormously in their pedagogy. The functional context programs that in other 
respects confom to skills and drills assumptions are quite different from those which have 
tried to integrate basic skills instruction with job skills training; the relative balance of skills 
and drills and alternative q)proaches in eclectic programs varies enonnously, in ways that 
are quite difficult to describe. Furthermote, when we examine programs with different 
mixes of teaching methods, it is often difficult to understand what programs are trying to 
accomplish, never mind to evaluate their effectiveness. The consistency of different 
components drawn from different philosophies and styles of teaching, the motivation that 
different elements provide or fail to provide to students, the ways in which students 
experience these eclectic programs, the possibilities that certain elements will be rendered 
meaningless by others — these are questions which are extremely difficult to answer. While 
the assumptions and the internal consistency of a well-developed pedagogy such as skills 
a^id drills are clear and we are beginning to understand the basis of meaning-making, 
eclectic mixtures are more baffling to us. 

These twin themes — the variation in ambitions among different programs and 
uncertainty about effectiveness — will return in the final section when we examine possible 
directions for future policy. For the moment, it is sufficient to note that there arc 
substantial alternatives to skills and drills, following several different lines of development 
Many of them have substantial promise in remedying some persistent problems in 
remediation — the motivational problem, the faci that many adults report skills and drills 
programs to be boring and meaningless, the ine'evance of many programs to subsequent 
education or job training, and the fact that most remedial programs violate the ccmventional 
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assumptions of good practice in adult education. Above all, the simple fact that many 
adults have not learned through skills and drills in schools suggests that trying skills and 
drills one more time is senseless and that a new approach is appropriate. But even at a 
more basic level, the existence of different pedagogies suggests that a more experimental 
approach is both possible and necessary — one in which, as a matter of federal and state 
policy, remedial progi^ims begin to vary their approaches and evaluate the effects carefully. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR FUTURE POLICY 

Every director of a remedial program whom we interviewed forecast an increasing 
demand for remedial education. They expect a continued expansion of developmental 
education in community colleges and continued pressure on the adult education system. 
The JTPA program has begun to emphasize longer-term training for the most 
disadvantaged individuals, so JTPA administrators also predict the need for more basic 
skills training. Most welfare-to-work programs have found greater academic deficiencies 
than they predicted, so welfare administrators also see a need for txKJtc remediation than the 
system is currently providing. Most forecast a continuing increase in the snidents leaving 
high school who are unprepared for the labor force. The "new demographics" — the 
increase in children bom in poverty, the relative increase in minority children, and the 
continued immigration of people from the non-English-speaking counties of Asia and Latin 
America, all increasing the population in need of adult education — is now consistently cited 
as another source of demand. The furor over rates of illiteracy also suggests that there is a 
great deal of hidden or latent demand for adult education and the discovery of new fomis of 
illiteracy — now with debates over "workplace literacy" — bolsters tiiat opinion. If 
administrators of remedial programs were entrepreneurs in a conventional market, tiicy 
would be ecstatic about the booming demand. As it is, they face increasing demand with 
dwindling resources — and the future looks pretty dismal. 

Gearly, then, the direction of remedial education is far frc»n academic. The current 
system of programs spends large sums and enrolls large numbers of individuals to achieve 
results which are uncertain at best, and nonexistent at woist. Continuing to expand die 
current system without substantial changes in the way the system operates seems 
foolhardy. In this section, then, we propose some directions that policy might take. 
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concenQ'ating on federal issues. Since federal policy often shapes state practice, especially 
in the areas of vocational education, job training, and welfare, we expect that changes in the 
federal role will influence state policy as well. If nothing else, the federal government can 
play a role in research, evaluation and the analysis of alternative directions for remedial 
education that can influence state and local developtxKnts.^^ 

In thinking about future directions, it is helpful to consider two diffonent kinds of 
issues. The first includes those that can be addressed now — with current institutions, 
practices, and levels of funding. The second includes those problems that are much larger 
in scope, problems that call for fundamental changes in the institutions providing K-12, 
adult, and remedial education and substantial increases in funding that may seem 
unattainable for now. Unfortunately, the issues we have included in the second set include 
the most basic questions of purpose, so the way we have posed issues may seem 
backwards. However, we think it important to begin the process of re-examining and 
reforming the current system of remediation rather than remaining paralyzed by the 
impossibility of the task; so we begin with some relatively simple steps that could still 
provide the foundation for more substantial changes later. 



Reforms for Now: Coordination, Effectiveness, and Pedagogy 

Given the existing resources and institutions that provide remedial education, there 
are three kinds of reform that can be undertaken without substantial increases in resources 
or institutional reconstruction. The first involves coordination. In one sense, we see a 
great deal of coordination in the existing system of remediation. Even though most 
communities have a large number of basic skill providers, there is littie outright duplication, 
partly because the demand is so great and the needs of potential students are so varied that 
every program can find its own niche. There is also a great deal of referral among 
programs, especially from federally funded programs with constrained resources — JTPA 
and welfare programs — to the largely state-supported programs in adult education and 
community colleges, which arc more likely to have open-ended funding based on 
attendance. But rather than being a source of comfort, the current patterns of coordination 



Many of our recommendations are consistent with those of Chisman (1989), though his 
recommendations do not stress the issues of evaluation and pedagogy as strongly as we do. 
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are worrisome because of the lack of mechanisms to follow individuals among programs; 
from the viewpoint of individuals, the system probably appears random, unplanned, and 
poorly articulated. That is, the coordination through refeiral that now takes place does not 
ensure that individuals receive the sendees they need. Until there are better ways of 
tracking students — to see whether they do enroll in a program to which they arc referred, 
complete the program, and then return for job skills training — the current referral system 
must be considered a black hole into which individuals disappear, never to return to the 
education and training system. 

We are also concerned with the inattention to the quality and effectiveness of the 
programs to which individuals are referred. We found almost no instances in which 
programs have any information about even the crudest measures of quality (such as 
completion rates) of the remedial programs to which they refer individuals. Indeed, even 
those using their own resources for remediation — like many JTPA and welfare programs — 
have consistently failed t > articulate any policy about basic skills instruction or any concept 
of what such programs should include. (By and large, administrators seem relieved to find 
any programs to accept their low-performing students. Because they see themselves as job 
trainers, vocational educators, or case workers, and not as adult educators, they don't want 
to establish their own programs.) We are particularly concerned with the most conunon 
practice of referring individuals to the adult education system: The extraordinarily high 
rates of noncompletion in ABE, the lack of evidence about outc(»nes, and the fact that most 
ABE programs follow conventional skills and drills approaches organized around 
completing the GED indicate that the most extensive referrals are being made to the least 
effective programs. In contrast* community college programs are in many cases more 
extensive, establish more meaningful goals such as entry into college courses or vocational 
education, and are much more likely to experin^t with ecl^c approaches to reaching. 

Our first recommendation, then, is that coordination between remedial education, 
on the one hand, and vocational education and job training, on the other, needs to be more 
carefully considered Referrals without tracking mechanisms and referrals to programs of 
unknown effectiveness are likely to be ways of diverting individuals from ^cess to 
vocational education and job training, not ways of coordinating the different resources of a 
community. As a result, programs providing job training and vocational education — 
JTPA, welfare programs, community colleges, technical institutes, and area vocational 
schools — should as a maacr of federal or state policy establish tracking mechanisms for 




individuals they refer elsewhere, establish policies and goals for the remediation to which 
they refer individuals, and consider more carefully whether established programs meet the 
goals set for remediation. To be sure, it may be possible to meet these goals m various 
ways: A community could esmblish a centralized clearinghouse, for example,^ and those 
areas where a communiiy college provides almost all adult education and vocational 
education^3 find jt easier to coordmate remediation as well. But however it is 
accomplished, the intent of our first recommendation is to improve the current situation 
where referral takes place with Utde knowledge of the consequences. 

Obviously, the intent of the first recommendation is to require programs to refer 
individuals only to adult education programs that are effective, and this raises the second 
substantial problem: the task of examining more thoroughly the effectiveness of remedial 
programs. The current simation — in which some programs don't even have enrollment 
information, most don't keep data on completion rates, and almost none have even the 
crudest measures of outcomes — is one in which there is no way of improving the system 
because there is no information about which components work well and which are 
ineffective. We recommend, therefore, tiiai resources for evaluation be increased. In 
particular, because states are often too small to develop their own evaluation programs, we 
reconunend that federal agencies— paiticulariy the Departments of Education, Labor, and 
Health and Human Services, with their responsibilities for tiie federal ABE program, 
vocational education, JTPA, and JOBS — take more seriously the task of evaluating 
remedial and adult education. Such evaluation should take two forms: the support of 
sophisticated evaluations, including those using randomized assignment and multiple 
approaches to remediation, in designs that would address which approaches are most 
effective for which individuals; and die development of smaller-scale, less sophisticated 
evaluation mechanisms that can help individual programs judge whether their students and 
clients are making adequate progress. 

The lack of evaluation in developmental and remedial education is one of the most 
common complaints over the past twenty years (Roueche, 1968; Rouecl e & Snow, 1977; 

^•^ In a sense, a sm^tuie for <k>ing this has been created in places where ihcn has been an effon to cemialize 
all employment and training funds and to allocate them annong providers in a rational way. This has been 
done, for example, in Hartford, and it was the intent behind the Massachusetts elTort to establish centralized 
control over education and training fumls in Mass^husetts; sec Gmbb et aL (1990). 

See for example, tlw mode! in which the community college dominates all vocational education and j(^ 
training in Gmbb and McDonnell (1991). 
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J. E. Roueche, 1983), and it is not clear why our recommendation for improved evaluation 
should make any more difference than the previous appeals. However, several 
developments make the problem of evaluation even toon urgent now than it has been in the 
past One is simply that the magnitude of the problem has continued to increase, and the 
funds being spent on remediation are clearly enormous (though unknown with any 
precision) — and the underlying causes show no signs of abating. Second, while the 
majority of funding for remediation comes from state governments, the role of the federal 
government has clearly increased with the resources in the ABE program, those in the 
Vocational Education Act used for developmenml education, the shift in the priorities of 
JTPA toward individuals with more skill deficiencies, the establishment of JOBS, and the 
new woikplace literacy programs funded by the Department of Educadon. The expansion 
of federal funding suggests a new responsibility in evaluation to make sure these funds and 
the state resources they leverage are not badly spent 

To be sure, the recommendation to improve evaluation is itself fraught with 
conceptual and technical problems. The technical difficulties include the usual issues that 
arise in devising evaluations of programs for which noncompletion is high, control groups 
are difficult to establish, selection effects (e.g., the tendency for more motivated individuals 
to enter programs) are powerful, and long-term results may differ substantially from short- 
term gains. But these pale before an obvious conceptual hurdle: Evaluation requires 
defining and measuring the outcomes of a program, and defining appropriate outcomes 
involves the deepest debates about what literacy entails and what this country wants of 
remedial education. Outcomes could be measured with conventional test scores or 
attainment of the GED, for example: but this outcome dcfmes literacy and numeracy in 
terms of narrowly defmed skills and reinforces pedagogies based on skills and drills. 
Those advocating whole language approaches have developed quite different forms of 
assessment, using open-ended questions, conversations between teachers and students, 
portfolios, self-evaluation, and other techniques still in early stages of development^ — but 
these methods caimot be coded and quantified as standardized tests can. Outcomes could 
be measured by the success of individuals in subsequent or conciurent job training; but 
students in remedial programs may have different goals or may have trouble in job training 
for reasons tht: have littie to do \nth their command of basic skills. Similarly, it is 



^ See, for example. Goodman, Goodman, and Hood (1989); see also the sharp interchange between 
McKenna, Miller, and Robinson (1990) and Edelsky (1990) on the need fc^ evaluation of whole language 
appro^hes and the fonn such an evaluation might take. 
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tempting to measure effectiveness in tenxis of subsequent employment, earnings, welfare 
dependency, mobility up career ladders, employer satisfaction, and other measures of labor 
market success, but doing so assumes that the economic consequences of programs sxc 
more important than other effects, and variations in labor markets create problems in 
comparing programs in different areas. Those who have discussed literacy have elaborated 
what its purposes arc, developing conceptions of "multiple literacies" in different contexts 
that further complicate the measumnent of outcomes. 

Indeed, the nx)st difficult questions we raise in the next section are those about 
purpose, and it is logically impossible to carry out evaluations without resolving these 
questions — at least partially. However, the issue of evaluadon is much too important for 
us to wait until we as a nadon have decided what we want from remedial programs. The 
only solution to the conundrum of how to evaluate programs whose purposes we have not 
adequately defined is to begin developing evaluations with many outcome measures, 
including those from different ideological positions and pedagogical traditions. Only with 
such multi-dimensional evaluations will it be possible to move toward a better 
understanding of what different programs can and cannot accomplish. 

Finally, the issue of evaluation raises again the question of pedagogy. Our third 
recommendation is that Uiose with influence over remedial programs — policymakers, 
administrators, teachers, researchers, evaluators — need to confront the issue of appropriate 
pedagogy. As we argued in Section Thrce, "The Namre of Effective Programs: The 
Conventions and the Structure of Skills and Drills," the usual evaluations — which compare 
a particular program's members t9 a control group that receives no remediation to determine 
whether die program has any effect (usually on test scores) — pose die question in a way 
that the only decision can be to continue or abolish die program. If evaluations arc to be 
useful for improvement, however, they must compare alternative approaches and 
pedagogies — different student-teacher ratios, different intensities, different mixes of 
individual and group instruction, different mixes of computer-based components, 
alternatives to skills and drills, different uses of functional context training, and different 
kinds of eclectic qjproaches. Improvement of remedial programs and the evaluation that 
would help improvement need to consider pedagogy more seriously than has been true in 
the past. 
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Here, too, there is an obvious barrier. Policymakers, administrators, and most 
researchers contributing to national policy debates typically don't discuss pedagogical 
issues. They have different training than teachers; they have different concerns, often far 
removed from the classroom. The past eight years of debate over education has failed even 
to raise the question of whether teaching methods are appropriate.^^ Above all, teaching 
methods have always been nearly impervious to the control of administrators and policy- 
makers. If careful evaluation did confirm, for example, that methods based on skills and 
drills are ineffective for some students and for certain educational goals, then it would be 
difficult to force programs to adopt different methods by using the conventional regulatory 
mechanisms of policy. A much nx>re elaborate process of revising teacher training 
programs, changing certification requirements, eliminating the now familiar assessment 
mechanisms (standardized tests, for example) that encourage skills and drills, and 
promoting good practice by demonstration and example would be necessary. 

But, unfamiliar as it is, we see no way to evade the issue of pedagogy. The prima 
facie case against the skills and drills methods that dominate remedial education is too 
powerful to ignore. The high dropout rates, the many reports of student dislike and 
boredom, the lack oi any substantial evidence that programs work all outweigh the 
occasional hopeful stories about individuals who have succeeded in the system. The logic 
of using a method which has previously failed many adults in remedial programs — 
individuals who have not learned basic academic competencies through eight to twelve 
years of conventional schooling — is incomprehensible. The ambitions of naost skills and 
drills programs — which hope only to get their students through arithmetic operations with 
fractions and decimals, through reading for simple comprehension only, through writing a 
simple paragraph, tiirou^h a GED exam with uncertain consequences — are painful'y 
limited, especially in a period when national pundits and business interests are calling for 
"higher-order" skills. 

These three issues — coordination, effectiveness, and pedagogy — are tightiy linked. 
The appropriate coordination among vocational education, job training, and remedial 
education programs cannot take place without evidence about effectiveness. Better 



The only paitial exception involves the discussion of teacher professionalisni. Professkmalized teachers 
would have men autoncxny to develop their own methods, and so professionalism is consistent with novel 
approaches to teaching— but those in favor of greater professionalism (e.g.. Holmes Group, 1986) have 
never clarified how greater autonomy will lead to diffoent and improved teaching. 
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infonnation about effectiveness cannot be developed without considering alternative 
pedagogies, and the actions necessary to improve programs will need to consider how to 
put different teaching methods into place. 



Reforms for the Future: The Purposes of Remedial Education 

A great deal of improvement in remedial and development education programs is 
possible without settiing the overarching issue of purpose. Ultinaatcly, however, the 
programs we as a nation implement depend on decisions, explicit or implicit, about goals. 
Eventually, then, we must confront the ambiguities raised in Section One and decide what 
capacities are necessary for adults in our society and what instimtions are responsible for 
passing them on. 

If the problem is one of deficiencies in basic skills — defined as the capacity to do 
arithmetic, to read simple passages for comprehension, and to carry out simple writing 
tasks such as filling in applications and forms — then the goals of remedial programs arc 
relatively simple. To be sure, the methods for attaining these goals remain unclear, the 
efficacy of skills and drills remains to be determined, and the many alternatives, including 
functional context training, still need to be assessed; but at least the intended outcomes can 
be readily measured. 

The first complexity is to consider whether the issue is less one of basic skills than 
of work habits. The volume of complaints about the lack of discipline, tardiness, and 
absenteeism among employees has increased, and many education and training programs 
have introduced "cmployability skills" into their curriculum. But when we shift the focus 
of remediation from basic academic skills to work-related behavior, the outcomes — 
presumably behavior on the job defined as appropriate by the employer— arc affected by 
much more than prior training, including motivation, wages, working conditions, and the 
nature of supervision. The real issue is not whether training programs can teach 
individuals to show up on time, work diligently, and obey their supervisors in jobs with 
decent earnings, good working conditions, stable employment, and reasonable rules. 
Instead, the question is whether they can induce such good behavior in the low-wage jobs, 
with unstable employment and little intrinsic satisfaction, for which short-term programs 
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like JTPA and welfare programs (and some short-term vocational education as well) 
prepare people. There may in fact be a serious problem with the discipline of the labor 
force, as with the discipline of students in schools; but if remedial programs are asked to be 
accountable for behavior which has many other causes outside their control, then it 
becomes imperative to face the limits of what education and training can do. 

Raising the question of work discipline leads to yet another complexity. Work 
habits are not essentially cognitive skills in the sense that the skills and drills approach 
assumes reading and math to be; they involve interpersonal behavior. Similarly, the recent 
reports calling for greater capacities in listening, negotiation, the ability to work 
cooperatively in groups, and other interperscmal skills are raising questions about skills that 
again are not cognitive, but involve interaction with others. Here is where the skills and 
drills approach — with its enqihasis on individual and decontextualized learning, sometimes, 
as in the case of computer-based programs, without any interaction whatsoever with other 
people — ^is at the greatest disadvantage because there is absolutely nothing in these methods 
that develops interpersonal skills. The alternatives to skills and drills, on the other hand, 
insist that knowledge cannot be divorced from its social setting and that it requires 
interpersonal interaction to make sense of anything; these approaches, therefore, have 
substantial advantages in teaching interpersonal capacities. If the basic problen in this 
country is the interaction of individuals at work, then our fundamental approach to 
education in general, as well as remedial education in prjticular, must be abandoned in 
favor of teaching methods that stress rather than eliminatf interpersonal dimensions. 

But we can complicate the problem even further. If the challenge is, as A Nation at 
Risk stated, a need for the New Basics, or if the Unitol States requires a set of "foundation 
skills" at "world-class levels" to confront the stark choice between "low wages or high 
skills," then low levels of cognitive skills are insufficient In this case, the goals of current 
remedial programs — ^which typically aim to increase test scoces by one or two grade levels, 
or to prepare their students to pass the GED — are woefiiHy inadequate, and the elementary 
and secondary education system itself must be completely remade because only a small 
fraction of its students complete twelve years of schooling with good command of the New 
Basics or foundation skills. At this point, of course, it becomes necessary to confront the 
inadequacy of resoiixes in the existing remedial system: The fiscal limitaticHis which have 
plagued adult education, JTPA, and welfare programs and the time limitations imposed on 




remedial programs have undmnined programs with even limited ambitions, and are clearly 
inadequate once we escalate the demands we place on our education and training system. 

If we acknowledge that much higher levels of cognitive capacities may be 
necessary, there is an interpersonal and behavioral dimension as well. If, as some 
commentators and commission reports have claimed, tlw problem is a lack of judgement on 
the part of workers, then we are in serious trouble. Jinlgement — which requires the ability 
to weigh conflicting purposes and to evaluate the relative impOTtance of economic, nooral, 
political, and interpersonal demands on any particular decision — requires the most subde 
combination of cognitive and interpersonal capacities. It is hard to know how to train for 
judgement, especially in a system which strips any initiative and responsibility from the 
lower levels of education and training. Furthermore, the failures in judgement are 
ubiquitous: If the low- and middle-level wOTkers of this country ^icem to lack judgement, 
so do our political and business leaders whose exploits of dishonesty, greed, poor business 
decisions, and simple selfishness have accelerated over the past two decades to the 
detriment of politics and business alike. If good judgement is what we are after, we have a 
long way to go. 

A final complexity involves the question of who should benefit from reforms. If 
we take many recent commission reports at face value, the major challenge is to enhance the 
productivity of the labor force in relatively low-skilled jobs. That is, employers should be 
the major beneficiaries of enhanced education and training in the form of higher 
productivity, rather than employees gaining through higher wages or more stable 
employment, or a greater capacity for political participation, or enhanced capacities as 
parents or neighbors. This, in tum, leads to the current situation: As we discuss 
Workplace Basics: The Skills Employers Want, we generate long lists of the skills 
required in employment and introduce relatively narrow and employment-spmfic forms of 
training. In this discussion, what individuals want from adult education and remedial 
education is nowhere considered. In the first instance this represents a simple inequity, 
since the interests of eix^loyers are represented but those of employees are not But it also 
suggests a source of ineffectiveness as well, since it violates a given of adult education — 
that programs must meet the needs of adults if they are to be effective. Since so many of 
the skills and capacities required in the labor force — including work-appropriate behavior, 
cooperation and teamwork, and judgement — involve motivation, it is difficult to promote 
the interests of employers through narrow training programs while denying die interests of 
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employees. Over the long run, overly specific training or remedial programs that fail to 
meet the needs of those enrolled will suffer high dropout rates and low enrolln^nt rates — 
like many current programs — and will serve the interests of no one. Such programs will 
fail to provide a labor force adequate to the demands of the future, requiring another 
generation to invest in their own round of reform. 

If we take seriously the current stonn of interest in the education ar u .. uiing of the 
labor force, then, we must move beyond the remedial programs concentrating on simple 
arithmetic and reading that we now have. Instead, we must contemplate much more 
sophisticated reforms that reshape the K-12 education system as well as remedial 
programs, that change die nature of teaching throughout the system, and that provide much 
more intensive forms of education to larger fractions of the population than is now the case. 
This is, of course, a huge undertaking, and one whose cost has not been considered in any 
way. Such a proposal seems unrealistic in a period when the federal government continues 
to run enormous deficits, and when most state governments are facing fiscal constraints of 
tiieir own, and for this reason alone the question of purpose is one whose resolution wiU be 
a long time coming. 

But such issues are decided every time a decision about remediation is made. The 
plans to extend yet another skills and drills adult education program, to experiment within a 
community college developmental education program, to fund a new program of workplace 
literacy programs without considering their pedagogy or requiring substantial evaluation, or 
to establish an experimental program following the whole language approach — all these 
plans embody implicit decisions ^bout purposes. The current system of remediation is one 
in which there has been an implicit decision to aim for a low level of skill improvement in 
simple reading and arithmetic, to prepare individuals for entry-level jobs at close to the 
minimum wage— jobs which cannot realistically make them self-sufficient. This is a goal 
that— as far from attainmcn ■ as it is — is still severely Umitcd compared to the ambitions tiiat 
have been establishol by recent commission reports calling for a world-class workplace. 
As a nation, we need to confront these decisions about purposes explicitly, rather than 
leaving them to the whims of convention and financing. The simpler issues of 
coordination, evaluation, and pedagogy cannot be fully resolved until we do so. 
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Appendix A 

REGIONS SELECTED FOR TELEPHONE INTERVIEWS 

CaUforma 

San Diego 

San Firamnsco 
Connecticm 

HartfcHd 

Fbrida 

Browanl County 
Duvall County 
Georgia 

DeKalb County 

Heart of Georgia/Oconee County SDA 
Southwest Georgia SDA 

Illinois 

Blocxnington SDA 

Western Illinois SDA 

Vcraiillion County SDA 
Michigan 

Berrien-Cass- VanBurcn SDA 

Kalamazoo-St Joseph Counties 

Wayne County 
North Carolina 

Buncombe County 

Neuse River Job Training Consortium 
Winston-Salem/Forsyth County Consortium 
Tennessee 

Columbia State Community College SDA 
Memphis 

Motlow State Community College SDA 
Wisconsin 

Milwaukee 

Southeast Wisconsin SDA 
Southwest Wisconsin SDA 
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Appendix B 
REMEDIAL PROGRAMS VISITED 



Berkeley Adult Schools, Berkeley, CA 
Center for Employment Training, San Jose, CA 
Center for Eii^)loyment Training, Oakland, CA 

Eastern Michigan University Wcxicplace Edtx;ation Academy, Dearborn, MI 

East Bay Conservation Corps Learning Center (using the Comprehensive Competencies 

Program), Oakland, CA 
Employment Training OfGce (using the PLATO system), Napa County, CA 
San Joaquin Delta Community College, Stocktor^ CA 
Solano (Community College, Fairfield, CA 

STEP (Summer Training and Employment Program), Galileo High School, San Francisco, 
CA 

Additional community colleges interviewe J by phone (all in California): 
Gavilan Community College 
Long Beach Gty College 
San Jose Gty College 
Southwestern Community College 
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Appendix C 
INTERVIEW PROTOCOL 

1. Questionnaire for JTPA Service Delivery Areas 

Contact Name 

Agency 

Phone Number Date 

1. Does your program provide any basic education or reniedial education (through 
contractors, formal referral agreements, or directly: where client support or service is 
funded by JTPA)? 

NO 

a. Have you providwi remedial education previously? Under CETA? 
NO 

YES: Why do you no longer offer remedial or basic education? 

(Probe for the role of performance-based funding and funding reductions.) 

b. Do you make any provisions for clients to get remedial education elsewhere that 
is not funded by JTPA? 

NO 

YES: Do you know how many of these clients acmally enroll in remedial 

programs you refer them to? and 

About how many return to your programs after completing remedial education? 



{GO TO Question 15 if not providing any remedial education) 

YES (continue survey) 

2 . What fraction of JTPA clients (all titles) receive remedial cducarion? 

How many individuals per year? 
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What different types of programs are offered, and how many clients per year are 
enrolled in each? 

ProgranVSubject Annual Enrollment 



(If many programs, ask if they will mail information about programs and enrollment) 

Who identifies clients in need of remedial education, the SDA or subcontractors? 
Centrally, by the SDA 

What test or assessment mechanism is used to select clients into remedial 
education? 



What score or cutoff is used to identify those in need of remedial education? 



By subcontractors 

Arc there SDA guidelines about the test or assessment mechanisms used to select 
clients into remedial education, or is tiiis left to the discretion of subcontractors? 
What tests arc used (if the SDA knows)? 



Is remedial education provided by 

_ the SDA itself? Remedial education program director's name/phone: 

. {SKIP to 5.) 

_ one contractor for all JTPA clients in the SDA? 
or individual subcontractors? 



4a. What organization(s) is tiie (arc the) main provider(s)? (list) 



4b. Who could I contact at this (these) program(s) to get further information? 
(add to above list) 
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4c. Are there SDA guidelines for subcontractors about the nature and duration of 
xemedial education? 
NO 

YES: Would you send us a copy? yes no 

5. In general, what kind of remedial education is provided by subcontractors or the 
SDA? 



6. What is the relationship between remedial education and job skills training? Does 
remedial education 

precede job skills training? 

or is it concurrent? (Ask 6a) 

or is it intcgratwi into skills training? 

6a. If concurrent, how many hours do individuals spend in remedial education 
and in job training — total, over the course of their enrollment? 

hours in remedial education 

hours in skills training 

Is scheduling a problem? yes no 

7. Is remedial education ever tailored to the specific occupational area of skills training? 
NO 

YES: How 



8. How does the SDA define completion of a remedial program? 

hours completed or other length of education 

mastery of a set of con:q)ctencies 

score increased by a certain amount 

minimum test score achieved 

Other 
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9 . Does the SD A collect any data on the rates of completion of JTPA clients in remedial 
programs? 

NO: Is there any evidence about whether completion rates arc a problem? 

Describe: 

YES: Can we get a copy of your data on this? yes no 

1 0. Does the SDA collect any infamation about the effects of its remedial programs? 
NO: Does it require any of its subcontractors to collect such information? 

yes no 

YES: check: 

pre- and posttcst scores 

placement rates of Jiosc who have and have not completed remedial 

programs 

Other 

1 1 . Docs your state have any policies about remedial or basic education in JTPA, the 
types of programs offered, or the assessment instniments used? 

NO 

YES: Describe 



11 a. Have any resources — such as 8-percent funds or the Governor's 6-perccnt 
incentive funds — been earmarked specifically for remedial education? 
NO 

YES: which? [ 

12. // the SDA does not contract with a community college or adult school to provide 
remedial education, 

have you ever considered working with a community college or adult school to 
provide remedial education? 
NO 

YES: Why was the decision made to offer remedial education independently of 

these institutions? 
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13. If the SDA dots subcontract with an educational institution: 

Why was the decision made to offer remedial education through this program? 



Have any special problems arisen because of this relationship? 



14, Do any of your classroom skills training programs or OJT programs limit enrollment 

to those with specified scores on stanoard tests? 
NO 

YES: Which are these, and what arc the test score cut-offs: 

Program Test or subject & score or grade level 



15. Does the SDA have any occupational skills training programs offered in conjunction 
with the local community colleges, technical institutes, area vocational schools, or 
adult schools? 

NO 

YES: What are these programs? 



Can we get a list of all SDA subcontracts, including numbers enrolled and type of 
training available from each? yes no 

16. Does the SDA provide any services for welfare recipients paiticipadng in the state's 
JOBS program under a contract or any other formal arrangement — that is, in some 
institunonalized arrangement, as distinct torn a system where welfare recipients 
enroll individually? 

NO (go to 16a.) 

YES: What arc these services? 



Is the basic/remedial education provided to wclfarc recipients different from that 
provided to other JTPA clients? In what ways? (Some welfare clients may cwne in 
having already had remedial education.) 
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16a. Who should we contact in the local welfare-to-work program to find out what 
kinds of remedial education programs they ofTer? Name and phone: 



What do you think the future of remedial education in JTPA is likely to be? What 
policies do you anticipate your SDA developing in this area? 



References for subsequent contacts: 

a. What are the community colleges, technical instinites, and area vocational schools 
in your area (whether or not they work with JTPA)? 



b. Arc there other important providers of remedial education, like adult schools or 
skill centers? 



c. Who else should we talk to about remedial education in your local area or your 
state, from any welfare, employment, or educational programs? 



Go back and remind respondent what he said he would send you and give him your 
name and address. 
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II. Questionnaire for Postsecondary Institutions 



Contact Name 

Agency 

Phone Number Date 

This questionnaire is intended for community colleges, technical institutes, area 
vocational schools serving adults, and adult schools. It should be asked of an 
administrator with some responsibility for the overall program of the institution, rather than 
the individual who directs the remedial education center or program itself; this might be a 
dean of instruction or the director of the counseling center or the matriculation center. 
Remember throughout that lots of remedial education will be offered in courses that sound 
like regular academic courses — that is, "developmental" English and math courses. 
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1 . Does your institution provide basic educaticn or remedial education? 

NO: Do you make any provisions for students to get remedial education 

elsewhere? 
NO 

YES: Do you know how many of these clients actually enroll in 

remedial programs you refer them to? 



About how many return to your programs after completing 
remedial educ ation? 



Name of a cc atact person 
Phone 



(GO TO Question 15 if not providing any remedial education) 
YES (continue) 



2. Who assesses students' remedial needs? 

the campus centrally 

What test or assessment mechanism is used to assign students to remedial classes? 



What score or cutoff is used to identify those in need of remedial education? 



decentralized (departments, instructors, contractors) 
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Are there college-wide guidelines about the test or assessn^ent mechanism used 
assign students to remedial education? What tests are recommeiided? 



Name of contact pcrson(s) in charge of assessment (whether central or not): 



3 . What fraction of your students receive remedial education? 

3a. How many individuals per year? 

3b. How is remedial education defined in this count? (only students in special 
remedial programs, all students taking any basic skills courses, or?) 



Can you provide us with data about tht, enrollments in each of your remedial 
programs and in remedial courses? yes no 

4. How is remedial education delivered on your campus: 



offered in special remedial education programs, learning labs, and so on: 
Name/phone program director 



offered through remedial classes in regular academic departments: 
Name/phone department chairpersons 



5. Are there campus policies about the nature and duration of remedial education? 



Can you send us a copy of your policy? yes no 

6. What is the funding for ihesc remedial efforts? 



state funded: 

from a special appn'tpriation for remedial education 

from gencral-purpos ; funds 
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from federal funds 

Peridns fiinds for the disadvantaged 

federal ABE funds 

local funds 

Probe to see whether the funding sources are multiple or not, whether they are categorical 
or general, or whether there is any support for remedial education out of purely local funds 
or funds which could be used in other ways. 



7. For vocational students, what is the relationship between remedial educadon and 
vocational education? Does remedial education 

precede voc ed? 

or is it concurrent? (Ask 7a.) 

or is it integrated into voc ed? 

7a. If concurrent. How mai* hours docs an individual spend in each component 

(remedial educaticxi and vocational skills training)? 

hours in remedial educadon 

hours in skills training 

Is scheduling a problem? yes no 

(This question may not make sense in a community college where students are 
typically all enrolled in several courses, so that much enrollment will be concurrent.) 

8 . Is remedial education ever tailored to the specific occupational area of voc ed? 
NO 

YES: How? 



9 . How docs the institution define completion of a remedial program? 

hours completed or other length of education 

mastery of a set of con^tencies 

score increased by a certain amount 

minimum test score achieved 

Other 
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10. Docs the institution collect any data about the rates at which students complete cir 
remedial education? 

NO: Is there any evidence about whether completion rates are a problem? 

Describe: 

YES: What is the approximate completion rate? 

Can we get a copy of your data on this? yes no 

1 1 . Does the institution collect any information about the effects of its remedial programs? 
NO: Do departments or other campus units have such information? 

Who: 

YES: check: 

pre- and posttests 

academic success of those who have and have not completed remedial 

programs 

Other 

12. Does the institution provide any remedial services to students from other educational 
institutions, to JTPA clients, or to welfare recipients in weUare-to-wOTk programs? 

YES: How did this kind of collaboration come about? Were there any special 

problems in establishing this collaboration? 

NO: Have you ever considered working with JTPA or welfare programs? If so, 

why don't you work witii them now? 



13. Docs your state have any specific policy about the remedial education you offer or 

about assessment tests used? 
NO 

YES: Describe ^ — 
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13a. Does the state provide any funds specifically eannarked for remedial education 
in your institution? (Funds might include Perkins Junds for the disadvantaged and 8- 
percent funds in addition to state-appropriated funds.) 
NO 

YES: which funds? 

14. Do any vocational programs in your institution limit enrollment to students with 

specified scores on standardized tests? 
NO 

YES: Which programs are these, and what scores do they require? 

Program Test or subjea Sc score or grade level 



15. Does the institution have any skills training programs for JTPA or for welfare-to- 
work clients? 

NO (go to 16.) 

YES: a. What are these programs? 



b. Do welfare or JTPA clients have special remedial edixraiion needs? 

What are their needs? 

c. What has the institution done to meet their needs? Has it been difficult in 
any way? 

d. Names of contacts in JTPA and welfare-to-work programs: 



16. What do you think the future of remedial education in your institution is likely to 
be? What policies do ym anticipate your instimtion developing in this area? 
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III. Questionnaire for Welfare-to-Work Programs 



Contact Name 

Agency 

Phone Number Date 

1 . Docs your program provide basic education or remedial education for its clients 
(through contracts, refciral, or directly)? 



NO: 

Why not? Probe for evidence of insufficient funding, concentration on job search 
assistance, start-up problems. 

Do you refer individuals to other programs, to pursue remedial education on their 
own? 

NO 

YES: Do you know how many of these clients actually enroll in remedial 

programs you refer them to? -Ond 

About how many return to your programs after completing remedial 

education? 

YES (continue) 

2. Is there any state policy about the role of remedial education in welfare to- work 
programs, few example about the sequencing of remedial education? 

NO 

YES: What is the policy and what was the raionale for this policy? 

(// not providing remediation, GO TO Question 13, skip 14, then continue) 

3 . What proportion of welfare-to-work clients receive remedial education? 

How many individuals is that? 

How does this compare to the proportion of clients in job search and placement? 



In skills training? 
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Can you send us data on the numbers of clients in each type of service 
(vocational skills training, job search, remctiial education, ESL, etc.)? 
yes no 

Who identifies clients in need of remedial education? 



the welfare agency, centrally 

What test or assessment mechanism is used to select clients into remedial 

education? 

What score or cut-off is used to identify those in need of remedial education? 



another agency or subcontractors 

Are there welfare department guidelines about the tests or assessment mechanisms 
used to select clients into remediation, or is this left to the discretion of the other 
agencies/subcontoictors? What tests are used? 



Is remedial education provided by 

_ one provider for all vwlfaie-to-work clients in the program? 
a series of subcontractors? 



5a. What organization(s) is the (are the) main provider(s): (list) 



5b. Who could I contact at this (these) program(s) to get further infOTmation? 
(record on above list) 

Are there department guidelines about the nature and duration of remedial education? 
NO 

YES: Could you send us a copy of these guidelines? yes no 
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7. 



In general, what kind of remedial education is provided to your clients? 



8 . How is remedial education fOT your clients funded? 

fix)m the welfare department's budget for the welfarc-to-work program? 

by other institutions or other sources of public funding (e.g., by community 

colleges OT adult schools from their state ADA funds)? 

Specify: — 

9 . What is the relationship between remedial education and job skills training? 

9a. Do most of those who receive remedial education also receive job skills training 
or vocational education? yes no 

9b. Does remedial education 

precede job skills training? 

or is it concurrent? (go to 9c.) 

is it integrated into skills training? 

9c. If concurrent, what amount of time is spent in each component? 

remedial education ^ 

job skills training 

Is scheduling a problem? yes no 

9d. Is remedial education ever tailored to the specific area of skills training? 
yes no 

1 0. How does the program define completion of a remedial program? 
hours completed or other length of education 

mastery of a set of competencies 

score increased by a certain amount 

minimum test sccMe achieved 

Other . — 
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1 1 . Does the department collect any data on the rates at which welfare clients complete 
their remedial programs? 

NO: Is there any evidence about whether completion rates are a problem? 

Describe: 

YES: What is the approximate rate? 

Can we get a copy of your data on this? yes no 



12. Does the department collect any information about the effects of its remedial 
programs? 

NO: Docs it require any of its subcontractors to collect such information? 

yes no 

YES : Check: 

pre- and posttcsts 

placement rates of those who have and have not completed remedial 

programs 

success in subsequent coursework 

Other 



13. If the welfare office does not contract with an educational institution or JTPA 
program to provide remedial education, 

have you ever considered woridng with the community college, adult school, or 
JTPA program to provide remedial education? 
NO 

YES: Why was the decision made to offer remedial education independently of 

these institutions? 



14. If the SDA does subcontract with an educational institution or JTPA program to 
provide remedial education, 

Why was the decision made to offer remedial education through this program? 
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15. Docs the wclfarc-to-work program have any skills training programs offered in 

conjunction with the local community colleges, technical institutes, area vocational 
schools, adult schools, or SDAs? 
NO 

YES: What arc some of these programs? 

Could you send me information on all such programs, including the number of your 
clients enrolled in each and the kind of training offered, as well as names of contacts 
at these instimtions? yes no (If no, get contacts now, on phone) 

1 6. What do you think the future of remedial education in welf are-to- wotIc is likely to be? 

What policies do you anticipate your state and/or local program developing in this 
area? 
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IV. Questionnaire for Providers of Remedial Education 



Contact Name . 

Agency 

Phone Number. 



Date. 



The subjects for these interview will vary: they will include the directors of 
programs operated by SDAs ^i.e., from quesdon I.S); the directors of remedial education 
centers operate by community colleges and other »iucational institutions (from question 
IL4); the heads of English, math, and other academic departments (from question II.4), in 
community colleges which handle rei^iedial education in this way; the directors of remedial 
programs for welfare clients (from quesdon III.6 and IIL7), the individuals in community- 
based organizations (CBOs) responsible for remedial education (from question 1.6) — 
anyone who has direct responsibility for the (^)eration of remedial education. 

1 . How are individuals selected for this program? 



What tests or assessment mechanisms are used, and what scores or cut-off points are 
used to select individuals? 



Why do individuals referred to your program need remedial education? How will it 
benefit them? (This question is intended to find out their general attitudes toward 
their clients and what remedial education is all about.) 



2. Does this program include individuals from several different programs or referral 
mechanisms (e.g., from JTPA and welfare programs and adult literacy programs) or 
just from one source? 

One source 

Several sources: How do the individuals ftom different programs differ? 



Could you send us enrollment information, including information on the 
characteristics of participants and how many arc funded by JTPA, welfare, or other 
job training programs? yes no 
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3 . What arc the sources of funding for this program? 
JTPA ABE 

Perkins Other 

Welfare 

State education 

{If the answer to this question is inconsistent with the information from the previous 
question, probe. For example, if there are JTPA clients enrolled but no JTPA 
funding, ask how their participation is supported.) 

4. When individuals arc referred lo you, do you perform any additional assessment or 
appraisal? 

NO 

YES: What is the namre of this appraisal, and what are the results used for? 

5 . What method of iiiStruction does this program use? 

Established curriculum: 

Name and address of publisher 

Locally developed curriculum. Name: 



If it is locally developed, get as much irrformation about the philosophy and 
methods of instruction as possible. 

5a. Subjects and grade/difficulty level: 



Why were these subjects choscn?_ 

5b. Is the instruction onc-on-onc or group instruction? 

5c. Is it computer-based instruction? 



5d Is it individualized (based on information from the initial assessment) or 

is it standard for all who ennoll? 

Can the curriculum be changed for individuals who are having trouble? 
yes no 
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5c. Is the program self-paced or group-paced? 

How much of the program is tcachcr-dircctcd, versus student-directed (i.e., by 
student choices of topics or exercises, by discussion rather than lecture) 



5f. Is the program open-cntry/opcn-exit, or do individuals have to 

enter at fixed times? 

5g. Does the program of instruction have a particular philosophy? (e.g., phonics 
versus whole-wwd; mastery learning; competency-based; whole language; 
integrated oral and written language; eclectic) 

5h. Is the duration of remedial education adjusted to each individual, or is 

it fixed in length? If fixed, what is the duration/mtcnsity? 

If variable, what is the range of duration/mtcnsity? 

5i. What special problems have you encountered in using this curriculum? How could 
the curriculum be improved? 

What kind of education and training specific to remedial education do instructors in 

the program have? 

What kind of staff development or in-sendce training do you provide? 

What other characteristics do you look for in instructors? (Some programs may hire 
bilingual instructors, or those fit)m the community, or those of the same race/ethnicity 
as smdents.) , 

What is the relationship between remedial education and job skills training? 

7a. Do most of those who receive remedial education also receive job skills training 
or vocational education? yes no 
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7b. Does remedial education: 

precede job skills training? 

or is i: concunc.n? (go to 7c.) 

or is it integrated into skills training? 

7c. If concurrent, what amount of time is spent in each component? 

remedial education 

job skills training 

Is scheduling a problem? yes no 

7d. Is remedial education ever tailored to the specific area of skills training? 
NO 

YES: How?_ 



8 . How docs the program define completion of a remedial program? 
hours completed or other length of education 

mastery of a set of competencies 

score increased by a certain amount 

minimum test score achieved 

Other 

9. How do you define success for individuals in your program, that is, what is the goal 
of your program, what do you want your clients to leam? (passing a test, reading 
newspapers, vs. workplace literacy?) 



10. Does the program collect any data on the rates at which students complete the 
remedial programs? 

NO: Is there any evidence about whether completion rates are a problem? 

Describe: , 

YES: What is the approximate rate? 

Can we get a copy of your data on this? yes no 
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1 1 . Does the program collect any information about the effects of its remedial programs? 
NO: If not, how does it judge the program's success? 



YES: What outcomes are measured? (pre- and posttests: placement rates of 

those who have and have not completed remedial programs: success in subsequent 

coursework; other?) 

Is fhcre any long-term follow-up? What kind? 

12. What do you think the future of remedial ^ucation in your progiam i > likely to be? 



What policies do you anticipate your institution developing in this area?. 
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